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Fh he tt el 

ProLocveEs to plays, prefaces to hooks, and 

promises and professions on the part of 

editors, at the commencement of every new 

volume, have become so consecrated by 

custom, that they are as regularly looked for 

ns a title-page at the beyviuning, or the de- 

cisive monosyllables—‘ the end,’ at the con- 

clusion of a work. 

Acity baronet, who has often stood the 
brunt of a contested election, when assailed 
by the loud clamours of the partisans of a 
rival candidate, significantly pointed to the 
state of the poll, as the best evidence of 
public feeling in his favour: in like manner 
would we appeal to the list of our subscrib- 
ers, which has steadily increased in each 
succeeding year, so as to raise The Literary 
Chronicle to a circulation as extensive in 
number as it is respectable in character. 
Without arrogating to ourselves any merit 
beyond that of the most ardent zeal to reu- 
der our journal worthy of public patronage, 
we may boldly say, that, while we lose no 
old friends, we are constantly gaining new | 
ones, and that, with our increased and in- | 
creasing circulation, our literary connec- 


to enable us to give assuranee to our read- 
ers that they will find The Literary Chro- 
nicle improving in plan and execution as it 
does in publi¢ favour. 

That we have not hitherto been remiss in 
our duty, our Index will testify. More than 
three hundred distinct works, embracing 
every book of value and interest, have been 
reviewed in The Literary Chronicle during 
the last year; and, although ‘to err is hu- 
man,’ we appeal not only to the integrity, 
but to the general correctness of our criti- 
cisms. That they have been honest and fear- 
less we boldly assert: we have truckled to no 
publisher; we have flattered no author 
whose work we did not consider entitled to 
praise; still less have we indulged in the 
easiest, but the most culpable, of all criti- 
cism—censure from private pique or mere 
wantonness. 

Tn our notices of every novelty in litera- 
ture, science, and the arts, we have kept 
pace with the times, and thus rendered 
The Literary Chronicle a history and regis- 
ter of the progress of mental improvement 
for the period, In the department of foreign 
literature, we have introduced to the notice of 
the British public several works of consider- 
able interest, some months before a trans- 
lation appeared. In the departinent of ori- 


sth Ba 2. 
bijour whieh bear suificient evidence of 
the high attainments ofthe writers, to whom 
we take this opportunity of returning our 
best thanks. 

If our efforts have hitherto given satisfac- 
tion—and the increased circulation of the 
Literary Chronicle gives us the best assur- 
ance that they have—our readers may rely 
ou our being stimulated to still greater ex- 
ertions: and we promise that, as long as 
authors write, and we live to criticize, the 
public shall have a fair, impartial, and honest 
account of every new work worthy of no- 
tice, as soon as published; that we will not 
be niggardly with our praise to merit, how- 
ever humble, nor spare the lash on vice or 
immorality, however exalted; but that we 
will, in accordance with the spirit of that 
great birthright of Englishmen, the trial by 
jury, ‘ well and truly tury, and true deliver- 
ance make, between the authors at the bar 
(of criticism) and the country,’ 

In our sixth volume, of which the present 
number is the commencement, we intend 
also to devote particular attention to the 
Fne Arts, which, under the fostering care of 
his Majesty, are attaining so distinguished a 
rank in this country; and we invite allartists, 
and publishers of works of art, to assist us 
by forwarding copies of works they may 
have published, and notices of others they 
may have in hand. Nor shall the useful 
arts be neglected ; and we request communi- 
cations respecting all disceveries and im- 
provements that are made in every branch 
of knowledge. 

In our original correspondence, we shall 
be anxious, not only to give articles of po- 
lite hterature, but of practical utulity; and 
the minor details of our journal shall be 
rendered as various and as interesting as 
possible. 

At the commencement of our work, we 
promised that The Literary Chronicle should 
‘never be raised in its price or abridged in 
its size or contents,’ (see address, Literary 
Chronicle, No. 1. May 22d, 18195) that 
promise we have not only strictly kept, but, 
in order to affurd us space to extend our 
literary domain, and to dwell on some sub- 
jects at greater length, we have printed the 
review of books in a sumewhat smaller type. 

In the stamped edition of The Literary 
Chronicle, which is sent free of postage to afl 
parts of the united kingdom, we have, atthe 
suggestion of several correspondents, deter- 
mined on devoting one page every week to 
apolitical retrospect, which will contain, in a 
condensed form, *he most important news 
of the week, up to the latest hour of going 











ginal correspondence will be found many 
\ OL. VI. ‘ * 


to press. 








Ricview of Mew Books. 
Yi te el 

St. Ronan’s Well, an Historical Novel. By 

the Author of Waveriey. 3 vols. 12ino. 

pp- 958. Fdinbargh and London, 1824. 
Ir that charming writer, Mr. D’Israeli, 
should ever give the pubjic another series of 
the Curiosities of Literature, we trust he 
will devote a chapter to literary appropria- 
tions: the subject he will find sufficiently 
fertile, and, in his hands, it will be rendered 
amusing and instructive. He may com- 
mence with the daily journals, and show how 
the evening papers mangle the articles which 
appeared in their morning contemporaries, 
and vice versa, in order to disguise them. 
Let him show how they appropriate letters, 
as addressed to themselves, which had been 
forwarded to their rivals, and how they 


f trausmogrify an article according to their 
} political feelings, so that, when it has run 


the gauntlet of a few journals, the author 
cannot identify it. Ile may then proceed 
to the magazines and reviews, and he will 
find the sime ¢ystem carried on, though 
with less dexterity; and hence, perhaps, he 
will draw the inference, that authors and 
editors, like fishes, live by feeding on each 
other. 

A very remarkable instance of this sys- 
tem of literary appropriation vécufred last 
week, with respect to St. Ronan’s Well; 
and, if any of our readers see our two con- 
temporary journals, they must have been 
struck by the singular coincidence of three 
editors giving the same analysis and the 
same extracts, from a work containing 
nearly a thousand pages. Our readers are 
aware that itis no part of our plan to re- 
view works befure they are published— 
much less without see:ng them; but, as 
every novel by the author of Waverley 
excites an extraordinary degree of interest, 
we felt it our duty, as caterers fur the pub- 
lic, to present our readers with such an ac- 
count of it as it was in our power to obtain. 
Through some twismanagement, the novel 
was not published in Loader -antil long 
after it was promised, and not until a review 
of it had appeared in a country newspuper, 
chieily, if not entirely belonging to one of 
the publishers of St. Ronan’s Well. This 
review we last week printed in The Lite- 
rary Chronicle, honestly acknowledging the 
source whence it was derived, and declar- 
ing that we were ‘neither auswerabie for 
the opinions given, nor for the selection of 
the passages quoted, to exemplify the editor’s 
remarks.” Our contemporaries have acted 


| less ingenuously: one of them has appro- 
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prated the article entirely to himself, with 
barely altering some dozen words ; 
faces Mr. Alame Watts’s review, ane 
! 
peared inst im the Leeds Inteidigencer, 


he }! (‘e 


wineh 


afterwards tn The Literary Chronic’e, and | 


My SSVOTAL Cf th morning and evens pie 


pers, by sayieg, that he will mot delay thie 
reader's grauhcation by any remarks, and 
concludimg im the very language of Mr. 


Watts,— As we had only an opportunity of 


glancing over the work ‘a Siew baste hefore 
the usual tine for putting the paper to press, 
our readers will, we are sure, reecive wiih 
indulgence the rude aud impertect outline 
of its canienis, with which we hive endea- 
voured wath no small exertion to furnish 
them.’ Ne small exertion indecd! Whi, 
the whole exertion was the editor's cutting 
wat of The Leeds Intellivencer, or a London 
evening paper of Friday last, Mr. Alaric 
Watts’s review, and adopting it as his own! 

The editor ot * Longuemanne’s Cunnyuge 
Advertyzer,’ though possessing no other ma- 
terials, (tor we three editors, like the three 
hinges at Breattord, all smecle at the same 
nosegay,) was artful enough to transpose 
and diswuise Mr. Watts’s review: and, al- 
though he adopted it as his own, he appears, 
atdeneth, to have had some misyiving, and 
acknowledges the source to which he was 
indebted: be thanks Mr. Watts, * by pro- 
clanning his zeal, both as a public caterer 
and a private friend.” This editor is a per- 
fect Solomou in his way, and would make 
the public believe that nothing can occur in 
any part of the globe but be must have 
letters (from Constantinople, of course,) on 
the subject, with the latest details. The fact 
is, that there was no friendship in it, the edi- 
tor of the Leeds Intelligencer having sent 
copies of his paper to all the editors of the 
London morning and evening journals, as 
well as to several private individuals, ex- 
pressing a hope that those who adopted the 
review of St. Ronan’s Well would have 
the liberality to acknowledge to whom they 
were indebted. 

But, after this digression, let us come to 
the argument, as Henderson said, when a 
defeated disputant threw a glass of wine in 
his face. 

Ofall the novels by the author of Waver- 
vy, St. Roaan’s Well seems the least 
likely to add to his reputation. ‘The story 
1s very poor, nor are the characters either 
so original or so well drawn, or the de- 
scriptive passages so vivid, as in the lcast 
effective of his preceding works. An au- 
thor’s gemus may be too often and too 
largely drawnon; and, if one individual has 
written the whole of the Waverley novels, 
ie has already displayed an imagination fer- 
tile beyond comparison—rich as the mines 
ot Peru, expansive as the ocean itself. 

The scene of St. Honan’s Well is not 
dad ie the Hebrides, as was supposed, but 

south side of the Forth, about thirty 
noics tram the English frontier, where the 
author has placed the ancient and de- 
caved village of St. Ronan’s. It had for- 
y been the seat of the Mowbrays, a pow- 
eclul family, alhed to the house of Douglas; 
the castle in which they lived was disman- 
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tled and blown up by gunpowder, by Oliver 
Cromwell. A more modern house was 
huilt by one ot the Mow brays, which had 
become the vi lave inn at the thine this story 
commences, aud was occupied by Mistress 
Mies Dods; ths house and the manse were 
the only two good habitations im the place. 
Mey was the daughter and heiress of a wor- 
thy couple, servants of the Mowbray family, 
who first kept the ina, and who, lke many 
servants, had become rich in proportion as 
their master became poor. Meg is describ- 
ed asa very brisk landlady—a modern Daine 
Quickly—who kept an excellent cellar, 
charged moderately, and treated with civility 
her customers, except those who expected 
Ito have fa certain number of bows, de- 
ferential speeches, and apologies, in answer 
to the G—d d—n ye’s, which they bestow on 
the house, attendance, and entertainment.’ 
Such Meg Dods could ‘pay back, but it was 
in their own coin; and glad they were to 
escape from the house with eyes not quite 
scratched out.’ 

Such a landlady was certainly not very 
likely to ensure an exclusive trade, if she 
had a rival, which soon started, at a nule 
and a half distance from the village, where 
a mineral well was discovered, and an inn 
erected bytoutine. Still, however, Meg re- 
tained a good share of business, of such per- 
sons as did not lke to be too much under 
restraint, but to take their ease at their 
inn: and it would be unkind indeed, if the 
hero of the story did not take up his abode 
at the house of Meg Dods, who, if not the 
heroine, is at least a very important person- 
age, 


years of age, was the son of the fifth Earl of 
Etherington, and had taken up his abode at 
Meg Dods’s house for a few days. 

At the Well—the rival house—wasa large 
party—to wit, Lady Penelope Penfeather, a 
lady of fashion, whose beauty had passed 
the meridian; Sir Bingo Binks, a sapient 
English baronet, who had been entrapped 
into a Scotch marriage with Miss Rachael 
Bonnierigs, and was so ashamed of the 
union as not to return to England, and 
who, for a carriage, kept, and drove himself, 
a regular-built mail coach; and Mr. Mow- 
bray, of St. Ronan’s, a young sporting gen- 
tlenan. ‘The affairs of the Well were con- 
signed to a managing committee, to arbi- 
trate all matters relative to the good go- 
vernment of the community :— 

‘Each of its members appeared to be 
selected, as Fortunio, in the fairy tale, chose 
his tollowers, for their peculiar gifts. First 
on the list stood the man of medicine, Dr. 
Quinbus Quackleben, who claimed right to 
regulate medical matters at the spring, upon 
the principle which, of old, assigned the 
property of a newly discovered country to 
the first buccaneer who committed piracy 
on its shores. The acknowledgment of the 
doctor’s merit, as having been first to pro- 
claim and vindicate the merits of these heal- 
ing fountains, had occasioned his being uni- 
versally installed first physician and man of 
science, which last qualification he could 





apply to all purposes, from the boiling of 


Francis Tyrrel, the hero, a handsome | 
~ . ‘ | 
young fellow, of five and twenty or thirty 








a | 
an egg to the giving a lecture. IIe was, jn. 
deed, qualified, like many of his profession, 
to spread both the bane aud antidote befure 
a dyspeptic paticnt, being as knowing 4 
vastronome as Der. Redgill himself, or any 
other worthy physician who has written for 
the benefit of the cuisine, from Dr. Mon. 
cricil, of ‘Tippermalloch, to the late Dr, 
Hunter, of York, aud Dr. Kitchener, of 
Loadon. But pluralities are always invi- 
dious, and therefore the doctor prudently 
relinquished the office of caterer and head. 
carver to the man of taste, who occupied 
regularly, and ex. afficio, the head of the 
table, reserving to himself the occasional 
privilege of criticising, and a principal share 
in consuming, the good things which the 
common entertainment afforded. We have 
only to sum up this brief account of the 
learned doctor, by informing the reader, 
that he was a tall, lean, beetle-browed man, 
with an ill-made, black scratch-wig, that 
stared out on either side from his lantern 
jaws. He resided nine months out of the 
twelve at St. Ronan’s, and was supposed to 
make an indifferent good thing of it, espe: 
cially as he played at whist to admiration. 

‘ First in place, though perhaps second to 
the doctor in real authority, was Mr. Win- 
terblossom; a civil sort of person, who was 
nicely precise in his address, wore his hair 
cued, and dressed with powder, had knee- 
buckles set with Bristol stones, and a seal- 
ring as large as Sir John Falstaff’s. In his 
heyday he had a small estate, which he had 
spent like a gentleman, by mixing with the 
gay world. Ie was, in short, one of those 
respectable links which connect the, cox- 
combs of the present day with those of the 
last age, and could compare, in his own ex- 
perience, the follies of both, In latter 
days, he had sense enough to extricate him- 
self from his course of dissipation, though 
with impaired health and impoverished 
fortune. 

‘Mr. Winterblossom was also distinguish- 
ed for possessing a few curious engravings, 
and other specimens of art, with the exlu- 
bition of which he occasionally beguiled a 
wet morning at the public room. They 
were collected. “ viis et modis,” said the 
man of law, another distinguished member 
of the committee, with a knowing cock of 
his eye, to his next neighbour.’ 

‘Of this person little need be said. He 
was a large-boned, loud-voiced, red-faced 
old man, named Micklewham ; a country 
writer, or attorney, who managed the mat- 
ters of the Squire much to the profit of 
one or other,—if not both. His nose pro- 


jected from the front of his broad vulgar 


face, like the stile of an old sun-dial, twist- 
ed all of one side. He was as great a bully in 
his profession, as if he had been military 1- 
stead of civil; conducted the whole of the 
technicalities concerning the cutting up the 
Saint’s-Well haugh, so much lamented by 
Dame Dods, into building stances, and was 
on excellent terms with Doctor Quackle- 
ben, who always recommended him to make 
the wills of his patients. 
‘After the man of law comes Captain 
Mungo Mac Turk, a Highland lieutenant 0” 


————— 
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half-pay, and that of ancient standing ; one 
who preferred toddy of the strongest to 
wine, and in that fashion and cold drams 
Gnished about a bottle of whiskey per diem, 
whenever he could come by it. He was 
called the man of peace, on the same prin- 
ciple which assigns toconstables, Bow-street 
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runners, and such like, who are perpetually 
and officially in the scenes of riot, the title 
of peace-ofticers—that is, because by his 
valour he compelled others to act with dis- 
cretion. He was the general referee in all 
those abortive quarrels, which, at a place of 
this kind, are so apt to occur at night, and 
to be quietly settled in the morning; and 
occasionally adopted a quarrel himself, by 
way of taking down any guest who was 
unusually pugnacious. This occupation 
procured Captain Mac Turk a goud deal of 
respect at the Well; for he was precisely 
that sort of person who is ready to fight 
with any one—whom no one could find an 
apology for declining to fight with—in fight- 
ing with whom considerable danger was in- 
curred, for he was ever and anon showing 
that he could snuff a candle with a pistol 
ball—and, lastly, through fighting with 
whom no eclat or credit could redound to 
the antagonist. He always wore a blue 
coat and red collar, had a supercilious taci- 
turnity of manner, ate sliced leeks with his 
cheese, and resembled in complexion a 
Dutch red-herring. 

‘Still remains to be mentioned the man 
of religion—the gentle Mr. Simon Chatter- 
ley, who had strayed to St. Ronan’s Well 
from the banks of Cam, or Isis, and who 
piqued himself, first on his Greek, and, se- 
condly, on his politeness to the ladies. Dur- 
ing all the week days, as Dame Dods has 
already hinted, this reverend gentleman was 
the partner at the whist-table, or in the 
ball-room, to what maid or matron svever 
lacked a partner at either; and on the 
Sundays, he read prayers in the public 
room to all who chuse to attend. Ile was 
also a deviser of charades, and an unriddler 
of riddles ; he played a little on the flute, 
and was Mr. Winterblossom’s principal as- 
sistant in contriving these ingenious and ro- 
mantic paths, by which, as by the sig-zags 
which connect military parallels, you were 
enabled to ascend to the top of the hill be- 
hind the hotel, which commands so beauti- 
ful a prospect, at exactly the precise angle 
of ascent which entitles a gentleman to of- 
fer his arm, and a lady to accept it with 
perfect propriety. 

‘There was yet another member of this 
select committee, Mr. Michael Meredith, 
who mught be termed the man of mirth, or, 
if you please, the Jack-pudding to the com- 
pany, whose business it was to crack the 
best joke, and sing the best song—he could. 

nluckily, however, this functionary was, 
for the present, obliged to absent himself 
rom St. Ronan’s ; for, not recollecting that 
he did not actuaily wear the privileged 
motley of his own profession, he bad pass- 
=, a Jest upon Captain Mac Turk, 
M fei cut so much to the quick, that Mr. 
Meredith was fain to go to goat-whey quar- 
ters, at some ten miles’ distance, and remain 











there in a sort of concealment, until the af- 
fair should be made up through the mediation 
of his brethren of the committee.’ 

These characters are well sketched, cer- 
tainly, but we are far from thinking that they 
are worth the place they occupy in the no- 
vel. The chapters entitled The Invitation 
and Epistolary Correspondence (for every 
chapter has its distinct title) are sadly spun 
out; and the attempts at humour, in the col- 
lective and separate invitations sent by the 
coterie, to,invite Francis Tyrrel to be of the 
party, are quite abortive. Tyrrel accepts 
the invitation, and,as the party had formed 
an exaggerated opinion of his talents, he is 
of course a great favourite, though some of 
the coterie afterwards take offence,—as does 
Mrs. Meg Dods, who cannot bear that any 
of her customers should, for a single mo- 
ment, gotoarival. Young Tyrrel, the hero, 
meets with a heroine in Clara Mowbray, the 
sister of Mowbray, the squire of St. Ronans, 
to whom he had been attached, but finds 
himself obstructed in his views by a young- 
er brother, by asecond marriage, Valentine 
Bulmer, who, on the presumption of Tyrrel’s 
illegitimacy, had taken possession of Lord 
Tyrrel’s estate ; but, as we do not mean to 
dwell further on the story, we shall, for the 
present, quote one of the author's descrip- 
tive passages, and defer all further remarks 
to our next: 

‘ Shaw’s Castle, though so named, present- 
ed no appearance of defence ; and the pre- 
sent edifice had never been designed for 
more than the accommodation of a peace- 
ful family, having a low heavy front, loaded 
with some of that meretricious ornament, 
which, uniting, or rather confounding, the 
Gothic and Grecian architecture, was much 
used during the reigns of James VI. of Scot- 
land anc his unfortunate son. The court 
formed a simall square, two sides of which 
were occupicd by such buildings as were re- 
quired for the family,and thethird by the sta- 
bles, the only part otf the edifice which had 
received any repairs, the present Mr. Mow- 
bray having put them in excellent order, 
The fourth side of the square was shut up 
by a screen wall, through which a door 
opened to the avenue; the whole being a 
kind of structure which may be still found 
on those old Scottish properties, where a 
rage to render their place Parkish, as was 
at one time the prevailing phrase, has not 
induced the owners to pull down the vene- 
rable and sheltering appendages with which 
their wiser fathers had screened their man- 
sion, and to lay the whole open to the keen 
north-east; much after the fashion of a 
spinster of fifty, who chills herself to gratify 
the public, by an exposure of her thin red 
elbows, aud shrivelled neck and bosom. 

‘A double door, thrown hospitably open 
on the present occasion, admitted the com- 
pany into a dark and low hall, where Mow- 
bray himself, wearing the under dress of 
Theseus, but not having yet assumed his 
ducal cap and robes, stood to receive his 
guests with due courtesy, and to indicate to 
each the road allotted to him. For those 
who were to take share i the representation 
of the morning were conducted to an old 





saloon, destined for a green-room, and which 
communicated with a series of apartments 
on the right, hastily fitted with accommo- 
dations for arranging and completing their 
teilette ; while others, who took no part in 
the intended drama, were ushered to the 
left, into a large, unfurnished, and long-dis- 
used dining parlour, where a sashed door 
opened into the gardens, crossed with yew 
and holly edges, still trimmed and clipped 
by the oldgrey-headed gardener, upon those 
principles which a Dutchman thought wor- 
thy of commemorating in a didactic poem 
upon the Ars Topiaria. 

‘ A little wilderness, surrounding a beau- 
tiful piece of the smoothest turf, and itself 
bounded by such high hedges as we have 
described, had been selected as the stage 
most proper for the exhibition of the intend- 
ed dramatic picture. It afforded many fa- 
cilities; for a rising bank exactly in front 
was accommodated with seats for the spec- 
tators, who had a complete view of the syl- 
van theatre, the bushes and shrubs having 
been cleared away in front, and the place 
supplied with a temporary screen, which, 
being withdrawn by the domestics appointed 
for that purpose, was to serve for the rising 
of the curtain. A covered trellice, which 
passed through another part of the garden, 
and terminated with a private door opening 
from the right wing of the building, seemed 
as ifit had been planted on purpose for the 
proposed exhibition, as it served to give the 
personages of the drama a convenient and 
secret access from their green-room to the 
place of representation. Indeed, the dra- 
matis personz, at least those who adopted 
the mavagement of the matter, were in- 
duced, by so much convenience, to extend, 
in some measure, their original plan; and, 
instead of one group, as had been at first 
proposed, they now found themselves able 
to exhibit to the good company a succession 
of three or four, selected and arranged from 
different parts of the drama; thus giving 
some duration, as well as some variety, to 
the entertainment, besides the advantage of 
separating and contrasting the tragic and 


the comic scenes.’ 
— +> >a 


Memoirs of the Life of Don Rafael del 
Riego. By aSpanism OFFIcer. 8vo. 
pp. 85. London, 1823. 

WHATEVER opinions may be formed of the 
talents of the late constitutional government 
in Spain, the world must give it credit tor 
integrity and moderation—perhaps the lat- 
ter feeling was carried so far as to appear 
weakness and indecision. Great allow- 
ances were, however, to be made for the 
Spanish ministers: they knew what obloquy 
had been thrown on every political change 
in a government, by the sangwmary death- 
dealing revolution in France; they saw that 
the eyes of Europe were upon them, and 
that nothing would give so much joy to the 
sovereigns of the Holy Alliance, as to find 
them exercising that despotic authority 
which they had risen to overwhelm ; they 
were therefore particularly cautious that no 
act on their parts should disgrace them or 
their cause, 
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We can readily appreciate the purity of 
their intentions, but perceive the weakness 
of their conduct. They seemed ignorant of 
the real state of Spain and the Spanish cha- 
Facter, when they fancied that a priest-rid- 
den people were at once to shake off the 
trammels in which they had been fettered, 
and act hke men nurtured in the principles 
of civil liberty; they forgot, too, that they 
had to deal with a monarch who gave bis 
word ouly to betray, and who had neither 
the virtue to be honest, the talents to ren- 
der himself respected by any party, or the 
courage to act decisively, unless where it 
was to send lis subjects to the executioner. 
Ut this king we gave an account last week, 
in reviewing the Memoirs of his disgraced 
life. We have now before us the Memoirs 
of one. of his victims, Don Rafael del Riego 
—a man who, born in happier times, and in 
a country that had the sense to discriminate 
and the gratitude to acknowledge patriotic 
services, might have been the regenerator of 
his country. 

The circumstances attending the capture 
of Riego, and his death, are so fresh in the 
recollection of the public, that we should | 
scarcely have thought it necessary to do 
more than poimt out Ins Memoirs to our 
readers, had it not been that little is known 
of his early life, and that his character does | 
not seem to have been well understood. 
Although no person, Ferdinand and the bi- 
gots excepted, could doubt the courage or 
integrity of Riego, yet many considered him 
as a brave adventurer, with litthe talent: from 
his Memoirs, however, we should con- 
ceive that his talents have been under- 
rated; and that, although not born to com- 
mand, he dispiayed capacity for it. 

Much as has been published on the sub- 
ject of Spain, it is really ditlicult to get ac- 
curate information respecting it*. How 
little is really known of the proceedings of 
the Spanish government, from the time 








* It isto be regretted that a better system 
of getting accurate information from foreign 
countries is not established than that which 
prevails at present. With the exception of a very 
few instances, all our intelligence from Spain 
is derived through the medium of the French 
journals. During the war in Spain, our jour- 
nals haye three or four times a-week, given us 
what they call Bayoune papers, although it is 
notorious that there is not a paper published at 
Bayonne, and that they are only letters written 
by the Post-Office agent ; but whether resident 


that the French invaded it! What do we 
know of the secret steps by which Morillo, 
QO’ Donnell, and Ballasteros, became traitors ? 
Where are the records of Mina’s campaign! 
— All that we know is, that he traversed Ca- 
talonia from east to west, and north to 
south, in defiance of a superior force; that 
he more than once entered France; that he 
completely befooled a marshal of France, 
aud caused more of the French to bite the 
dust than fell in all the rest of Spain’ 
But, now that Ferdinand is bantshing every 
individual of virtue and talent, who are daily 


come at the truth. The Last Days of 
Spain, which we reviewed a fortnight ago, 
was one step towards it, and the Memoirs 
of Riego, now before us, form a highly in- 
teresting and valuable contribution towards 
the history of the campaign in the Penin- 
sula. The editor observes that his work is 
a mere sketch, ‘because minute details 
would only tone down and enfeeble the 
strong touches of which the portrait of aman 
that appeared but for a few instants on the 





_buteven this limited number suffices to dis- 





at Bayonne or not, we cannotsay. The tone 
they have taken, and the manner in which they 
have followed—not led the way—has, we con- 
fess, excited some suspicions in our minds on 
the subject. We are very iar from censuring the 
Post Office; it is one of the best-conducted 
establishments existing in this or any other 
country—but it has too much in its power in 
regard to foacign intelligence. The Lisbon, 
Hamburg, Dutch, and what are absurdly 
enoug!) called Flanders mails, all come to the 
Post Office, wheie translations are made and sup- 
plied to the morning and evening papers. The 
selection, consequcutly, falls not on the jour- 
nalists, but on the translators at the Post 
Affice, who furnish the papers with such ar- | 





intficles of Portugueze, Dutch, and German in- | 
telligence, as they think fit—Eb. 


Biscay - 


political scene, is composed. Four or five 
remarkable events embrace his whole life ; 


play transcendent qualities, great virtues, 
unsullied intentions, and correct senti- 
ments.’ ‘This is warm praise certainly, but 
we think the Memoirs go far to bear it 
out, in many points at least. 

Don Rafaele del Riego y Nunez was 
born in the year 1785, at Tuna, a small vil- 
laye of the district of Tineo, in the princi- 
pality of Asturias, His parents were of no- 
ble extraction, and his father, who possessed 
considerable literary talents, was, for ten 
years, chief administrator of the posts at 
Oviedo. Young Riego, after finishing a 
good education, obtained, through the influ- 
ence of his uncle, the Ex-Minister of Ma- 
rine, Valdes’s permission to enrol himself in 
the regiment of the king’s body guards; and 
was on duty with his corps on the memora- 
ble night of the 18th of March, 1808, when 
the power of Godoy was overturned at 
Aranjuez. Riego, who appears to have 
possessed an ardent mind, was very active 
on this occasion, and was afterwards, with 
all who were implicated in it, arrested and 
sent prisoner to the Escurial. He soon 
found means to elude the vigilance of his 
gaglers, escaped from the Escurial, and, tra- 
versing the mountains of Guadarama, reach- 
ed Segovia; thence he proceeded to Astu- 
rias. In the course of his journey, he ex- 
changed his garde-du-corps uniform for a 
dress of skins, such as is usdally worn by 
Shepherds in that country. On reaching 
Vellalgrando, he was arrested on suspicion, 
and thrown into the common gaol, but libe- 
rated on an ecclesiastic, to whom his family 
was known, becoming surety for him. 
Riego now proceeded to Leon, and after- 
wards to Oviedo, where he found the people 
arming en masse :— 

‘The principality of the Asturias equipped 
a division of 8,000 men to reinforce the ar- 


flocking to our shores, we may expect to! 





my of Galicia, commanded by General 
Blake, and destined to defend the passes of | 
he command of the Asturian di-' 


i 
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vision was bestowed on Don Vincente Maria 
Azevedo (an intimate friend of the Canon 
Riego), who appointed Don Rafael his aid- 
de-camp. Azevedo being far advanced jn 
years, and borne down by infirmities, tra- 
velled ina carriage, surrounded by the aids- 
de-camp, and escorted by a small guard, 
This troop was attacked by a very superior 
force of the enemy ; and, being put to flichet, 
every one forsook the general, except 
Riego, who saved him by giving up his own 
horse, and remaining on foot, exposed to 
the most imminent danger; he had the satis. 
faction of seeing his patron escape, but wag 
himself taken prisoner, and sent into France, 
This honourable trait of self-devotedness 
was worthy of that man, who, in the sequel, 
never hesitated in sacrificing his private in- 
terests to the good of his country; and 
who, in his political career, invariably 
deemed himself a victim devoted to thie 
general welfare.’ 

Durieg his captivity in France he extend- 
ed his studies, particularly in the military 
art, to which he was always partial. On his 
return to Spain, he shared in the neglect 
which all who fought to restore Ferdinand 
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|to his throne received from the ingrate, 


On the assembling, at Cadiz, of the army 
destined to reconquer South America, Riego 
was attached to the staff of Count del Abis- 
bal, who bad the chief command, and was 
enabled to discover the bravery of this 
ceneral, when he promised to join in the 
attempt to liberate Spain, only that he 
might betray the leaders, Quiroga, Rotten, 
O’Daly, Arco Aguero, and San Miguel, 
whom he threw into prison. The subse- 
quent, and more successful, endeavour to 
restore the Constitution, on the Ist of Ja- 
nuary, as well as the share Riego had in it, 
are circumstances too recent, and too well 
known, to render it necessary that we should 
dwell on them. In all his operations Riego 
displayed the most ardent patriotism, ac- 
companied by the most determined bravery; 
nor must he be denied the merit of con- 
siderable talent; for the manner in which 
he traversed the country with a few fol- 
lowers, overturned the ancient despotism, 
restored the constitution, won over whole 
reyiments to his support, and induced whole 
districts to shake off the yoke of tyranny— 
and all that while watched by an enemy of 
superior furce—prove how well qualified he 
was for such an enterprise. Riego had 
only 500 men: 

‘At some leagues from Montilla, the im- 
mense chain of mountains called the Sierra 
Morena offered a secure asylum, but it could 
not be gained without taking a very circul- 
tous route, nor without passing through Cor- 
dova, capital of the province, and the seat 
of a rich and powerful aristocracy. The at- 
tempt was daring beyond the limits of com- 
mon valour; but they resolved to risk every 
thing, and, if necessary, stake their lives up- 
on the justice of their cause, 

‘On approaching Cordova, they discover- 
ed a body of troops advantageously posted 
to dispute their entrance into the city; the 
column that, by losses in the preceding 
skirmishes, was now reduced to 330 men, 
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heat and dispersed this Body, and marched 
into the city ; 


' treating and insulting him ; he was conduct- 
other royalist troops, that | ed to Madrid. At every village he passed 


were in garrison there, remained in the bar- | through, the rabble was called together to 
| see the captive hero, and revile him as a fe- 


racks, and took no part in the affair. Riego’s 
troop passed triumphantly about the streets, 
singing the patriotic hymn with a spirit and 
animation that formed an inexplicable con- 
trast with the nudity and want, of which 
every man presented the most unequivocal 
marks. It would be difficult to depict the 
scene in that city; a little band of soldiers, 
exhausted with fatigue, almost famished, co- 
yered with the dust and dirt of long and 
toilsome marches, surrounded and followed 
by an immense population, mute with as- 
tonishment and admiration; the balconies 
of the houses were filled with spectators, 
who only broke the general silence by ex- 
clamations of enthusiasm; the public au- 
thorities remained passive, the clergy was 
stupified ; after a few hours of rest, this de- 
voted column quitted Cordova, and pursued 
its route towards the mountains.’ 

The success which attended the revolt-— 
the enthusiasm with which Riego was re- 
ceived in Madrid—the malice of his ene- 
mies, in asserting that he wanted to establish 
a republic in Spain—the formation of bands 
of the army of the faith to overturn the 
constitution, and the invasion of France 
for the same purpose—the removal of the 
king and government from Madrid to Se- 
ville, and thence to Cadiz—are well known. 
Riego, in the latter part of the journey, 
would not lose sight of the king, who, he 
was convinced, sought only an opportu- 
nity to throw himself into the arms of the 
enemy. On reaching Cadiz, Riego wished 
to lave a column of 1000 men, in order to 
traverse those provinces where he had for- 
merly been so successful in rousing public 
feeling, but want of money was alleged as a 
pretext for refusing it. When, however, 
the treachery of Ballasteros had opened the 
road to Cadiz to the French, and that city 
was invested by sea and land, Riego was 
sent to take the command of a corps at 
Malaga, under the orders of General Zayas. 
Being obliged to quit Malaga, he repaired 
to the army of Ballasteros, but failed in in- 
ducing that general to make an effort in 
favour of the cause he had betrayed. On 
the contrary, an attémpt was made to seize 
him and his little corps; they escaped, but 
were compelled to separate, and each man 
seek his own safety in the best way he 
could. Riego’s aid-de-camps entreated him 
to escape with them to the coast, and em- 
bark for Gibraltar ; but Riego, determined 
not to desert the cause, resolved to traverse 





| 





rocious beast of prey, which the hunters 
were leading to the slaughter. 
he was confined in a barrack, and given in 
charge to the Count de forre Alta, one of 
the captains of the rebel guard that attacked 


At Madrid 


the capital on the night of the 6th of July, 
1822. This traitor to his country, whose 
name would not be handed down to poste- 
rity, but for the maledictions of every teel- 
ing and generous man, exhausted upon his 
victim all the cruelties that his polluted mind 
could devise ; he immediately thrust him 
into a filthy dungeon, with no other furni- 
ture or convenience than a couple of 
planks ; for twenty-four hourshe received no 
food, and the only means allowed for allay- 
ing his thirst was from a dirty and disgusting 
bucket filled with water. He posted at the 
door of the dungeon some of the most dar- 
ing wretches of the populace, to upbraid and 
abuse his prisoner with horrible ferocity; 
these outrages he bore with the equa- 
nimity of a noble character. <A soldier 
placed as sentinel over him, one day said, 
‘“Were you not in prison, I would murder 
you.” ‘* Were I not a prisoner,” replied 
Riego, “* you would not dare to look me in 
the face.” 

‘ As the form of a trial was necessary, to 
give even semblance of legality to the sacri- 
fice that was previously determined should 
be made, the cause was brought before a 
blood-thirsty tribunal called La Sala de Al- 
cades, a court that had been dissolved by 
the Constitution ; but the Regency estab- 
lished by the Duke of Angouleme had re- 
stored it, and found it the ready instrument 
of their vengeance. Riego was a general, 
commissioned by the king, and as such 
could he legally tried by a court-martial on- 
ly. 
violation of the laws of justice and humani- 
ty would not wait for the formation of the 
proper tribunal. The accusers were for 
some time at a loss how to designate the 
crime of their prisoner; and it was at last 
resolved to try him in his quality of deputy 
to the Cartes, for having voted in favour of 
the king’s removal into Andalusia. 

‘Never has there been a more atrocious 
abuse of delegated power; never has there 
been seen a more impious mockery of the 
sacred functions of tribunals. As the Re- 
gency did not recognise the legality of the 
Cortes, how could one of its courts take 


| cognisance of the proceedings of the Cortes? 


the country in disguise, and join the intrepid | or what law forbade the deputies to vote 


Mina, in Catalonia. 
few leagues, he entered a little village in 
Sierra Morena, to obtain some refreshment, 
where, being recognised, he was seized and 
delivered up to the royalists. 


'f 
| thereby infringed ; what part had been vio- 
lated by prescribing that journey ? 


After a journey of a/| the expediency of a journey for the mo- 


What code provides a punishment 


narchP 
( What right had been 


yr such an act? 


The 


as . . . . = . 
The capture of such a man as Riego | minds of men are bewildered in reflecting 


Was a frantic triumph for that party, which, 
by the aid of French bayonets, had broken 
down the constitutional edifice, and now 
Sought to take immeasurable vengeance, 
mounted on an ass, and escorted by bri- 
gands, who vied with each other in mal- 


}upon the iniquity of so unhallowed a pro- 
| cess. 
its abhorrence of this act incomparably 


Civilized Europe has already shown 


base. 
‘ The accusation itself was a monstrous 
tissue of vague reproaches and low-bred 


But men who had in contemplation a 
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insults: the whole of the trial was charac- 
teristic of the spirit which dictated the hor- 
rible coutrivance. As no advocate of Ma- 
drid would take upon himself to defend the 
accused, it was therefore necessary to assign 
him counsel officially, and he was permitted 
to say only a few words in behalf of his 
client; for, when he began to plead, the 
populace that had filled the court demand- 
ed, with savage crics, the heads of RKiego 
and his defender. In consequence of this 
tumult, the doors were closed, and a hasty 
termination put to the -candalous scene. 
‘Sentence of death was pronounced and 
put in execution with unheard-of ngour: by 


‘the Constitutional code the punishment of 


the gibhet had been abolished, but this was 
the mode by which Riego was destined to 
suffer. The sentence wascommunicated to 
him three days before the time appointed 
for his execution: he was then confined in 
a chapel, and constantly surrounded b 
ignorant fanatic monks, who imbittered his 
last moments by their bigoted aud barbar- 
ous zeal. At last, on the 6th of November, 
Riego was taken to the scaffold on a hurdle 
drawn by anass, and died without betraying 
the slightest sympton of fear, unsteadiness, 
or regret.’ 

Such is the slight, but well-written and 
highly interesting, memoir of one of the 
noblest martyrs of Spanish liberty. It 1s 
embellished with a very fine portrait ot 
Riego, whose fate cannot fail of exciting uni- 
versal sympathy in a country like England. 

+ 


The Spirit of the Public Journals, for the 
Year 1823; being an Impartial Selection 
of the most Exquisite Essuys, Jeux d’ Esprit, 
and Tules of Humour, Verse and Prose, 
that have appeared in the Papers. With 
Explanatory Notes, Illustrated with a 
Portrait of his Majesty, and Six humour- 
ous Designs by Cruikshank. 8vo. pp. 556. 
London, 1824. 

Ir would be paying a bad compliment in- 

deed to the public journals of London, if 

we were to suppose that, in the course of 
twelve months, they did not furnish ma- 
terials for a good octavo volume. ‘Tastes, 
however, are various, and it requires some 
discrimination in an editor to make such a 
selection as may be acceptable to the great 
body of the reading public. Such a collec- 
tion we consider the present work to be; 
for the editor, considering wit of no party, 
has gleaned, indiscriminately, from Whig 
and Tory papers, and from journals which 

‘ have no character at all.” This could be 

done the more easily, as the work Is not 

political. The editor has prudently} ab- 

stained from all dry discussions, and made a 

park of that light artillery which, in con- 

stant succession, is discharging through the 
medium of the public journals. The editor 
declares that his object has been to divest 
his work ‘of any thing like a political ten- 
dency, or affection for any particular party,” 
and that, in the few notes and alterations he 
has introduced, ‘ he has been the mest de- 
sirous, in every instance, to preserve the 
spirit and wittof the originals; and, where it 
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was found essential to divest them of their | 


locality, he has been carefully attentive to 
the intentions of the writer.’ 
‘Two prominent and interesting features 


in this work are, a collection of police re- | 


ports from The Morning Herald, which, cer- 


tainly, surpasses all its contemporaries in the | 
“hes . . j 
spirit and humour with which the proceed- 


ceedings at Bow Street are reported; and 
the poetry of The John Bull, from the 
commencement of that paper—necessarily 
mciuding, as our readers must be aware, 
several very smart and sprightly articles. 
The Morning Chronicle supphes a few 
epigrams and jeux d’esprit. 
from The Times are meagre, and rarely 
original; but ‘exquisite essays, Jeux desprit, 
aun { tales of humour,’ are not the fort of The 
‘Times, which relies on the priority and 
the accuracy of its intelligence, which it 
spaves no pains or expense to get, and weuld 
aus soon send one of its re porters to atte nda 
Turkish divan as a meeting of the Common 
Council, could it ensure his admission, and 
satisfy the geatleman by guaranteeiag his 
return with bis head on his shoulders. The 
British Press, and The New 
ply some clever, papers, and so 
Examiver. have 
made from several of the monthly and heb- 
domadal journals, including some half-dozen 
articles from The Literary Chronicle; but of 
these it becometh not us to speak, further 
than that the § Poem ou Bonaparte’s snuff- 
box, by Sir James Laurence,’ first appeared 
in our jourval, and not in The Joho Bull, 
as stated im this volume. The editor, 
ever, remarks that, in quoting the 
journals from which the articles have 
been taken, several errors may have been 
made. This was almost unavoidable , for it 
would be an endless task to trace the vene- 
alogy of a newspaper article, when 
editors are not candid enouch to acknow- 
ledge the sources whence they have been 
derived, We ought to observe, tliat sc 
original articles have been added, some of 
which are by the editor In making a tew 
extracts, we shall first select two or three of 
the orizinal articles 
‘EPIGRAM 
On the Duke of Wellington lods 
af his double-harrelled Gu 
ville's Nose and Cheeks. 


does The 


Gleanings also. been 


v< ral 


ing the Contents 
nin Viscount Gran- 


‘ At levee or at royal fe/e, 
Your grace will welcome be; 
But, after the poor viscount’s fate, 
You never sport with me. 
‘EMERY’s VACATED CHAIR. 
Many shall come and many shall dare, 
jut woo shall fill the vacated chair? 
The star is set, and ere n bac pr is afi ud, 
For the strongest light throws the 
shade. 
Nature and Art may again take the rein, 
And Genius may hold up Nature's train, 
And yet, with all these, the Muses despair 
Of filling again the vacated chair. 


deepest 


The following light article is from The 
John Bull :-— 

* More Surnames.—Put away chronology 
—‘*a fig for your dates,” as a punster would 
usy, aid see what a pretty contusion the 


world would be in, about the heroes and 
sages of watiquity, by a reference to 

“¢ —-the door-plates of Misters and Dames” 
in the metropolis at the present time. 

‘ For instance— Homer is a coal-merchant 
at Paddington; Cesar, a grocer and tea- 
dealer in C rippleg rate; Alevander makes 
trumpets near Leadenhall ; Regulus is a 
toyman in Newport Street, Long Acre; 


| Nero ke ‘eps a hotel at the west end of the 
town; and Cato the elder makes meat-si ifes 


Lhe selections | 


Times supe | 


jum! bled i 


and wire cages on Holborn Till. 

‘The little boys, who have just come 

for the holidays, with “ Mars, Bacchus, and 

Apollo” in their heads, will, per: aps, be puz- 
zlied what to think of the ‘last deity, when 
they find Mars, a leather-dresser, in Suows 
Ficlds, and Bacchus, a manufacturer of de- 
canters and wine-giasses, in Thames Street. 

‘ Those, too, who have dabbled in poetry, 
will stare to find Love, a jeweller, in Bond 
Street; and Patience, having left the neigh- 
bourhood of the Monument, (where, we 
presume, he used to sit * smiling at grief”), 
established as an architect in Wormwood 
Street. 

‘Even the actors in the remotest scenes 
meght, wv cage the aid of chronology, be 
a very extraordinary manner. 
W hat, Sey instance, would be thought of a 
change of circumstances which could have 
brought about a separation between our 
first parents, and have placed Adam at the 


head of the Jury Court in Scotland, and set 


how. | 
. j 
various 


up Eve asa turner, near Whitfield’s Taber- 
nacle, in Tottenham Court Road? What 
strange event could have made Cuin a lieu- 
tenant-colonel upon half-pay, or transformed 
Abel into a merchant, in Bucklersbury ? 
‘How, without the nicety of dates, could 
we scoosnt for finding Auron, an ostrich- 


feather manufacturer, in Fenchurch Street, 


the | 


and Joses, a slop-seller, in Ratcliffe High- 
way; Puul, a baker, in Mounsditch; and 
ivecier, a barrister-at-law ? Hlow could we 
reconcile the discovery, that Matthew isa 
a hair-dresser in Store Strect, Bedford 
Square; Mark, atailor, in Holborn; Luke, 


| a dashing lieutenant of arullery; and John, 


at Chelsea? Whi: ut, 


a shoemaker, but the 


hice preservation of distance, cond induce 


us to understand why KHlisha should bea 
wire-worker, In Shoreditch, or Noah, a fa- 
shionable talor, in Bruton Street, Berkely 
Square! Why else could we believe that 


| Herod sold turmture in Castle Street, Long 


Acre ; or David was aboot and shoemaker; 


| or Daniel, a broker, on the Stock Exchange? 


‘But with moderns, undated, we should be 
still more bewildered : for instance, Alfred, 
the pride ot Britain, makes fishing-rods i in 


_Lothbury ; Thomas a Becket is an attorney 


—singing-birds ; 


| Shak spear c 


in Broad Street ; 


Spenser, the poet, writes 
lines to ladies’ 


Taped: xs, and sonnets to 
the admirable Crichton is 
phy sician to the Emperor of all the Russias; 
commands a troop of horse; 
Johnson is superiutendant of muil!-co: iches: 
and, in the absence of Fletcher, (who has 
absconded), Beaumont is managing director 
afo Coun tv fire-otlice, 

‘Phe contemporaries of these, in search- 
ing after the characters immortalized by the 
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bard of Avon, wowd perhaps be surprised 
to find the blind Lear an optician in Fetter 
Lane, while Edgar sells Hee in Fenchurch 
Street ; Macbeth and his wife are set up in 
a fruit- ‘stall, in Vinegar Yard, Drury Lane : 
the melancholy Jaques is established as an 
apothec ary and accoucheur, in Warwick 
Street, Gulden Square ; Angelo is celebrated 
as a fencing-master, Ses the Albany ; Romeo, 
having been promoted to a captaincy, is 
beating up for volunteers in the cause of 
liberty ; Paris is in full practice as a popu- 
lar physician ; and Hamlet himself keeps a 
silversmith’s shop at the corner of Sidney’s 
Alley. 

‘But advance we, and what will be our 
astonishment to find Otway a major-general 
in the army; Milton breaking horses in 
Piccadilly ; Moore w ring Irish melodies, 
and Carew’s pretty black-eyed daughter 
singing them; Rowe and Waller in part. 
nership, as stationers, in Fleet Street; and 
Isaac Newton, flourishing as a linen- -draper, 
in Leicester Square. . 

‘We have Dr. Busby, instead of whipping 
little boys for grammatical blunders and 
bad translations, making bad translations 
aud grammatical blunders, for which, if he 
were a little boy himself, he would deserve 
to be whipped; Alerander Pope, made 
straight and fattened up, acts tragedy at 
Drury Lane ; Addison sells globesin Regent 
Street; Richardson and Swift keep lottery. 
offices in the city; Congreve’s pieces (which 
continue to go off ‘remarkably weil) are can- 
non, not comedies; and Furguhar, instead 
of a pone author, is arich banker, in St. 
James's Street. 

‘Gay, “in wit a man, simplicity a child,” 
makes dolls, in Goswell! Street; Cowley is a 
blacksmith; PAi/lips is poetical only in his 
prose; Pri ior, till very lately, was an ensign 
inthe 12th Regiment of Foot; Collins, instead 
of odes, makes class chandeliers: Butler 
grinds Greek at Harrow ; ; and Cowper may 
he seen writing his ‘¢T ask” at the table of 
the louse of Lords any day during the sit- 
ting of parliament. 

“Our historians, too, might excite some 
astonishment, if handed down undated ; for 
Hume, in parliament, makes essays in the 
shape of long blundering speeches; Burnet 
sells double-proot gin; Gibbon trains dogs, 
in Tothill Fields; Hooke has the credit of 
writing for us; and the fair Macauley re- 
cites her historical effusions at the King’s 
Concert Room, in the Haymarket. ; 

‘It would not be sufficient to know, with- 
out dates, that Juck Cade is a peaceable 

carpenter, in livde Street, Bloomsbury ; 


lor that Fawkes blows up the parliament 


with words instead of gunpow der, to distin- 
guish them from their turbulent predeces- 
sors ;— Burdett, who wished the horns of 
his white buck in the throat of Edward the 
Fourth, might be mistaken for the loyal and 
constitutional baronet of Westminster; 0 
Coke might be blundered into a sage of the 
law ; and Littleton, the member ‘for Staf- 
furdshire, who would not suffer an imperti- 
nent observation, be stigmatized as the man 
upon whom he mide his copious observa 
ti0ns. 
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‘In short, chronology is to history what 

rspective is to painting: without it, the 
Fable would be like that made on a china 
‘plate : we have no turn for the whimsical 
ourselves, and are as matter of fact as Joe 
Miller, whom we find to be, at this moment, 
a distiller of choice spirits in Piceadilly ; but, 
if we had the knack and fact to write the 
song we have partly quoted, we think we 
could put the subject into rhyme with some- 
thing like effect.’ 

——- +O eo 





The Graces; Or, Literary Souvenir, for 
1824. 
We seem to be anxious to make amends for 
our tardiness, in adopting these annual publi- 
cations from our Continental neighbours, by 
the number of our present imitations ; and, 
if we proceed at this rate, literary pocket- 
books will be as ‘ plenty as blackberries.’ 
German works of this description are gene- 
rally only a collection of tales and poetical 
pieces. Their ttle applies merely to their 
external form, for their contents might, with 
equal propriety, be given in any Other 
shape. We conccive that, in order to have 
some degree of pretension to such an 
appellation, a vOluue published annually 
should have a.certain.degree of.reference, in 
some way or other, to.its temporary destina- 
tion and periodical appearance. The prin- 
cipal portion of the work might be devoted 
to original compositions in prose and verse ; 
but some space, we think, should he allotted 
to such information as would be characteris- 
tic and appropriate in a little manual of 
this description. A general synoptical view 
of the principal improvements in science 
and the fine arts, and of the chief occur- 
rences connected with them, which have 
taken place in the course of the year—a 
brief chronicle of the principal events in the 
fashionable world—notices of the changes 
which have been produced in the different 
courts of Europe by births, marriages, and 
deaths—necrology of eminent writers, art- 
ists, &c.--these should be prominent fea- 
tures of a pocket-book ; and in one intended 
more particularly as a present to the fair 
sex, hints for the toilette, general remarks 
on the prevailing fashions during the year, 
and suggestions as to female costume, 
might also be occasionally introduced. A 
publication of this nature, we will venture 
toaffirm, could not, if telerably executed, 
fail of snecess, and would be a con- 
siderable improvement on the plan now 
adopted—or, rather, the want of plan so 
Conspicuous. It would have a relish of 
the boudoir and the drawing-room, of the 
iterary gossip of a conversazione, and of 
the table-talk of a west-end dining-room, 


| eas and charitable institutions: 





All the phenomena of the hemisphere of | 


ashion and taste might here be briefly noted 
down, Whatever has been the favourite 
hobby-horse of the day—the general topic— 
the reigning folly—whether Fonthill or the 


- Orana—a damned tragedy or a success- 
% : 


hovel—a new cosmetic or a North Pole | 


Vo = a . i 
yage—Dr. Kitchener or Mr. Irving— | 


) 
rince 
Hohenlohe or Mrs. 


vtsmouth or Lord Byron—literary fra-| 


Serres — Lord 





in short, 
something of the omne scibile of bas-blue- 
ism, fashion, and ‘all that,’ should be here 
skilfully condensed, till what was emborated 
night be like a diamond concocted from 
charcoal—the cream of all the morning 
papers, and the essence of every evening 
party. Having thus gratuitonsly presented 
our readers with our idea of a perfect 
pocket-book—a very utopia of a pockct- 
book—we will now make a few remarks on 
the one before us. We really cannot com- 
pliment itas having improved upon its pre- 
decessors. In its embellishment it ts ccr- 
tainly inferior, On the cover, and it has no 
other case, is a coarsely engraved and. badly 
drawn print, from Canova’s Graces, but as 
much like the originals as ‘ we to Hercules,’ 
for they are horribly vulgar-looking crea- 
tures. This, witha portrait of Titian’s daugh- 
ter, a beautiful engraving, we adinit, but 
wherefore it is introduced here is quite be- 
yond our powers of divination, since it nei- 
ther illustrates nor relates to any thing in the 
volume—a scene from the ‘ Bridal of ‘Trier- 
man,’ with an extract from the poem, by 
way of excuse for its appearance—and an 
engraved title-page, constitute the graphic 
decorations of the work. The literary con- 
tents consist of prose and poetical descrip- 
tions of the months of the year—a prose 
narrative, entitled a Spanish Tale—a col- 
lection of anecdotes and bon-mots, under 
the somewhat pedantic appellation of the 
‘ Deipnosophist:’ some of these repartees 
have the merit of originality and point, but 
we suspect that they are apocryphal in 
many instances, and do not belong to the 
parties. to whom &they are assigned. To 
these succeed a few short poetical pieces, 
some of which are not deficient in that kind 
of elegance and prettiness which is a suffi- 
cient recommendation on such an occasion, 
The obituary forms the next division of the 
work ; of course, we cannot expect to find 
recorded here, except it had been a mere 
list, the names of all the eminent persons 
who have died in the course of the year, but 
we did suppose that such characters would 
have been selected for notice as should be 
most appropriate—namely, distinguished 
females, artists, poets, &c.. Why, there- 
fore, we ask, has Mrs. Radcliffe been passed 
over, or the author of the § Farmer’s Boy,’ 
or Sir H, Raeburn, and other individuals of 
this stamp? and why, too, do we meet with 
Sir C, Bamfylde, a man of no public note or 
interest whatever? The lists of public in- 
stitutions, private collections of pictures, 
print-shops, theatrical performers, &c. con- 
stitute, in our own opinion at least, the most 
useful feature in the publication; but these 
might have been considerably extended. It 
is evident that there is room for much im- 
provementin publications of this description, 
which, at present, display more solicitude as 
to elegance of external appearance, than to 
any imore important qualifications, It is 
but justice to say that the present work is a 
tasteful speciinen of typography. 
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Foreign Wticrature, 


Merveillesde la Nature Vivante, &. : 

The VFounders of Animated Nature, 
1 vol. oblong 4to. with 809 envraved 
subjects. 7 

Les Sept Nouvelles : 

The Seven Novels. with many Plates. 
oblong Svo. 

Le Petit Prince de Cachemrre : 

The Little Prince of Cachemire. 2 vols, 
l2mo. By Mab. DE LA Faye. 

Nouveaux Contes Moraux : 

New Moral Tales, translated from the 
German’ By Paut Seaur. | vol. 
l8mo. plates 

THe above are a few of the new-year 

novelties produced by the indefatigable 

M. Eymery, who, as editor and book- 

seller, has rendered greater services to 

education than any other Frenchman. 

No mother need ever fear to put a 

work into the hands of her daughter—a 

work bearing ths name of Eymery on the 

titlespage—whic! is no small meritin a 

country where indelicacy is permitted 

on the stage, and in the vocal music of 
the drawing-room. 

The Wonders of Animated Nature 
is a volume composed prineipally of ex- 
tracts from the works of the best natu- 
ralists, clothed in a popular form: it 
is calculated for the study of. youth ; 
but those of riper years will derive also 
much instruction from the vast mass of 
information it contains. 

The Seven Novels forma pretty col- 
lection of little tales, conveying amuse- 
ment and instruction; we could have 
wished to see young Segur’s volume 
printed in the same elegant manner; it 
merited this from M. Eymery, who 1s 
so much indebted to the fertile and ele- 
gant pen of the Count de Segur, the 
grandfather of young Paul, whose li- 
terary debut does honour to the name of 
Secur, 

he name of Madame de Ja Faye to a 
work for youth is, in France, what that 
of Miss Edgeworth is in England :— 

The Little Prince of Cachemire re- 

quires no other praise. 

—_ oe 

De L' Education, &§c: 

On Education. By MADAME DE CaAm- 
PAN. To which ts added,— Advice for 
Young Ladtes,—Dramas for Young 
Persons, and Moral Essays, 2 vols. 
Svo. 

A REPROACH, too generally just, made 

against l'rench works of education, 1s a 

lightness of character, if not a laxity of 

morals: they want that delicate touch 
of purity—that care to avoid improper 
examples and scenes that may prevent 
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instead of being a little unknown, | 
dreams that he is the ‘Great Unknown’ 
himself. In this sort of nightly retribu-| 
tion a gourmand feels all the pangs of| 
hunger, while a needy wretch banquets | 
The haughty beauty en-| 


instead of instructing. Even Marmontel 
and Florian, two of the most chaste of 
their modern writers, are not always 
proper to be laid before youth. Madame 
Campan felt this truth when she under- 
took the important charge of ‘the daugh- 
ters of the brave,’ at Klouen. She pre- 
sented to her pupils the model and exam- 
ple of virtue. In herestablishment, not a 
single book was admitted which con 

tained even the shadow ofanimproper al- : 
lusion: and. if a small number could ing through ‘the vast expanse of air ;’ 
retrieve the character of the many, the! courtiers are affected with stif knees; 
pupits of Madame Campan would re- | dandies with a protuberance of belly ; 
trieve the character for lightness, which | aldermen dance in pumps and tight 
in France have inherited from | stays; Blackwood’s writers are modest 


luxuriously. ' | 
dures neglect; while the faded, antiqua-| 
ted belle sees contending rivals dispute | 
ing for the honour of her hand, and finds | 
herself the reigning toast. The tenants | 
of King’s Bench fancy themselves sail- | 





tae se 
time immemorial. Yet there was no| and unassuming, and talk of water- | 
rigid austerity about Madame de Cam- |! gruel; quacks enumerate all the dis- 
pan: graceful and elegant in action and }eases their nostrums will not cure ; 
manner, she was always the life of | John Bull (i.e. the censor morum and 
every society that she embellished by | bible-bearing John Bull newspaper) be- 
her pre sence ; gay and animated, even | comes decent and charitable, and for- 
in the close of her career, she had al- | swears scandal and ribaldry; in short, 
ways some appropriate and charming | all things go by contraries. 
anecdote to relate,which blended amuse- | But, while [ am speaking of two 
ment and instruction. The author of | contradictory theories, which have been 
this notice speaks from personal expe- | held relative to a subject that defies all 
rience, having known her in the society | theory, and cannot be subdued to any 
of two of her beloved pupils and nieces, | method or system, I am_ detaining 
the hapless widow of ‘the bravest of | my readers from a participation im the 
the brave,’ and her sister, Madame | fantastic vision which appeared to my- 
Garnot. The same charms that adorned | self on the eve of the new year. ‘The 
the conversation of Madame Campan ' clock had chimed twelve, and the beils 
pervade all the work now before us; | of the neighbouring steeple had set upa 
bequeathed to parents | peal to welcome in the new year, when, 
| my feet upon the fender, and 
dictated by sound sense and fine feeling. ‘closing the volume before me, I fell 
Whoever rears up their daughters in} to a deep musing, touching the per- 
the plan of Madame Campan are sure | petual decay and renascency of that 
to produce ernaments of soci ty mn all | mystic being, yeleped Time; and was 
the domestic relations of life. | comparing the year tothe phoenix, whose 
3 = = | successor starts into life immediately as 
it expires :—wrapt (or rapt) in these 
seccconre and similar cogitations, in that agree- 
THE PAGEANT OF THE YEAR. | able hallucination of mind generally 


it isa legiey 
throughout all posterity : every line is | resting 
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THe power of dreaming with their! termed a_ reverie, I was quite ab- 
eyes open has been from time immemo- | stracted from outward objects, until I) 
rial the privileze of authors; and the | at length perceived that the features of 
real or assumed facuity of being able to | a bust on the chimney-piece were al- | 
seo sights and visions and the moving | tered, the lower part cradually expand- 
pantomimes and masques of imaginas|} ed intoa body and limbs, and Janus him- 
tion 1s certainly not the least agreeable | self stood before me, with the charac- 
one that they enjoy. ‘Lheorists do not | ters 1824 inscribed on his forehead. 
yet exactly agree as to the principle | No sooner had the figure completed its 
which governs dreams ; some affirming shape, than it waved its hand, where- | 
that they aways turn upon such objec ts; upon a long procession of airy unsub- | 
as constitute our waking pursuits, and | stantial forms appeared, and passed | 
others maintaining a contrary doctrine. | successively before me. These | soon 
Thus, according to the latter hypothe- | recognised to be the Months, afd their | 
sis, he who is pennyless hy day will re- | various attendants, the Days, each of 
vel among all the wealth of * eiilier Ind’] which was distinguished by some parti- 
by night; and the unfortunate cular symbol. In like manner as each 
is no sooner lapp: d in the Elysium of a troop or company ot Mavs was headed | 
dream, than he becomes either a muni- | by a kk ader, desicnated a Month, so 


ficient. patron or a successful poets and, | were every three of these companies 


} 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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under the command of a superior leader, 
called a Season. It will not be expected 
that I should particularize each indi. 
vidual of this vast body; 1 must there. 
fore confine myself to notice such as 
were most conspicuous. And here jt 
must be observed, that certain indivi. 
duals, although bearing no higher a 
rank than-that of a Day, appeared to 
be very important personages; and 
these, by way of distinction, bore the 
appellation of Holidays: among these, 
the principal were New Year’s Day, 
Twelfth Day, May Day, and Christmas 
Day. ‘The next in rank were the 
Quarter Days, who, I observed, frown- 
ed very much at many of the nu. 
merous spectators who were, as it ap- 
peared to me, assembled to view the pa- 
geant. Even Christmas Day himself, 
who was also one of these days, hada 
frown in reserve for some unhappy 
wight, although he smiled graciously 
enough on most of the crowd. Every 
seventh Day bore the name of Sunday, 
and was distinguished by a bell which 








he carried in his hand, and kept ring-' 


ing; these Days looked very gloomily 
on several of the spectators, particularly 
people of fashion, for they snatched their 
favourite cards out of their hands, and 
would not let them pass to the opera; 
and would, besides, tell them many very 
shocking and disagreeable truths to their 
faces; in order, therefore, to avoid their 
impertinence, ahd the jingling of their 
bells, most of these people comme il faut, 
drove into the park, On the other 
hand, these Days were much welcomed 
by great numbers, in spite of the stern 
looks they gave them, because they gave 
them a passport from their counting: 
houses and shops. But, in order to 
preserve some method, I wi!! follow 
the order of the pageant and de- 
scribe it, briefly, as it passed. Ja- 
nuary first appeared, seated on a lofty 
car, decorated with numerous emblems: 
he used mostly to be attired in a snow- 
white robe, well lined with fur; but this 
time, by some irregularity or caprice, he 
had attired himself in a light vest, somes 
what hke that of June, which personage 
took itin high dudgeon, exclaiming, that 
it was against all custom and precedence 
that January should show himself in 
such guise, and usurp his costume ; but 
that month retorted upon him, saying 
that June had frequently been known 
to ape him, and send people shivering 
to their fire-sides. New Year’s Day ap- 
peared quite laden with trinkets and 
presents ; he was dressed in a whimsical 
robe, made of almanacks, pocket- 


books, und souvenirs, and with most o! 
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his immediate followers looked very jo- 
yial and merry, dancing and piping, 
and anticking with all the young mas- 
ters and misses whom they passed by. 
Twelfth Day, and especially his spouse, 
Twelfth Night (for be it here remarked, 
that each Day was married toa Night*), 
was richly attired in a snow-white 
robe, covered the most fantastic de- 
vices. Our attention was next directed 
toa youth of gentle port, hight St. Va- 
lentine, who was arrayed in a garment 
embroidered a!l over with cooing doves, 
flaming hearts, Cupid's arrows, true 
lovers’ knots, amorous posies, and lan- 
guishing verses, full of oaths and pro- 
testations and eternities, together with 
the whole of Love’s vocabulary; and 
maidens welcomed him with smiles, 
and many a youthful heart beat quickly 
on beholding him. April and April- 
Day formed a somewhat singular con- 
trast; for the former was an elegant 
youthful figure, crowned with early 
flowers, and one of the chief favourites 
of Spring; while the other was an antic 
buffoon, who played his scurvy jests up- 
on every one—now sending an expectant 
heir on a journey, to meet a rich rela- 
live atthe point of death, when he un- 
expectedly finds him healthierthan ever 
—now whispering to a projector some 
scheme for paying off the national debt, 
or composing Scotch novels by steam— 
and now inducing speculating cits to fling 
away their money in Utopian loans and 
bonds. May was a charming youth, 
but there was hardly any possibility of 
distinctly observing his figure or fea- 
tures, for an immense swarm of ballad- 
singers, styling themselves poets, crowd- 
ed around his car, and almost smother- 
ed him with roses and compliments. 
May-Day bore on his shield the curious 
device of a chimney-sweeper. It may 
hot, perhaps, be amiss to observe here, 
that a strange heretical opinion was 
entertamed by a sect of the specta- 
tors, called the ‘ fashionable world,’ who 
maintained that the whole order of the 
pageant was wrong, for that May had 
ho right to place himself under the 
banners of Spring, belonging, in fact, to 
Winter, and so on with the rest. Some, 
indeed, proceeded so far as to declare 
that only two seasons should be ac- 
knowledged, viz. Winter and Summer; 
and they would fain have deposed Spring 
and Autumn forthwith, had not a kind 
of dandy poet, who vapoured much 
about perfumes and zephyrs, and smelt 
intolerably of otto of roses, interceded 
ee 
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dies ni : 
line ae they being always of the mascu- 
sender '—Printer’s Devil. 


in their behalf, vowing that Spring fur 
nished people of quality with admirable 
similes for billet-doux, and figured very 
charmingly in a ballet. 

Fearing that, if I dream much longer 
at this rate, my readers will begin to 
sleep, I must cut short my description 
as much as possible, and content my- 
self with pointing out a few of the most 
remarkable personages of the rest of this 
extended procession. I observed that 
the last day of each month groaned be- 
neath an immense burden of paper, la- 
belled * Magazines, Reviews,’ &c., the 
contents of which he scattered on all 
sides, These were eagerly grasped at 
by the by-standers, some of whom, 
howeyer, as eagerly threw down what 
they had seized hold of, making hideous 
grimaces, and swearing that good taste 
was utterly exploded. These we after- 
wards discovered to be unfortunate au- 
thors, whose productions had been men- 
tioned in the aforesaid journals not in 
the most courteous terms. We also 
found that, although the days of which 
we have been speaking were styled, 
in Greek, Publication Days, that every 
individual of the whole troop, not even 
excepting Sundays, threw bales of 
printed paper among the by-standers, 
though certainly not in such overwhelm- 
ing masses. Most of the Days serving 
under July, and a few of those under 
August, bore the emblem of a dog upon 
their sleeves. The latter of these two 
months was busily employed in sending 
people out of town, and packing off cits 
to Margate and Ramsgate, in order that 
they might enjoy fresh air, and display 
their own airs at the same time. The 
First of September seemed to be a very 
distinguished personage, and was greet- 
ed with loud acclamations by a vast 
crowd, whom we at first mistook for an 
armed band of desperadoes, but soon 
discovered to be only sportsmen. These 
formed, indeed, a very motley group, con- 
sisting of peers, parsons, ’squires, and 
cockneys. Methought that I was, at this 
moment, accosted by my old friend, Joe 
Hum, who came forth from among the 
spectators, and informed me very grave- 
ly, that the way they contrive to find 
room in the country at this season, for 
the myriads that flock thither, is by 
sending all the sheep and cattle to graze 
in the streets at the west end of the 
town. October and his train had a suf- 
ficiently comfortable and joyous air; 
not so his successor, November: he, it 
must be confessed, had rather a lugu- 
brious aspect. All his followers, too, 





not this a blunder, to make la- | 


were sullen-looking fellows, and very 
| low of stature, while their wives were 





of extraordinary height; inde«?, I could 

not help being struck with che great 

disparity which prevailed in this re- 

spect between the two sexes, there 

being only a few couples any way ona 

par as to stature, who, on this account, 

have a title of distinction given them ; 

namely, that of Equinoxes. They seemed 

to be hectoring, blustering chaps—whe- 
ther on this account or no I could not 
learn. November was not very warmly 

greeted by the spectators, probably be- 
cause he greeted them but coldly. 

Strange whispers, too, were buzzed 
about as he passed, insinuating that he 
was in the habit of making away with 
many honest people, either by hanging 
or drowning them. One of his follow- 
ers, too, was justly an object of hortor 
to all loyal and well-disposed persons, 
having been formerly convicted of a 
most horrible treason. It must be con- 
fessed, however, that another of his 
subjects seemed, by his mirth and Jolly 
aspect, to make up for the gloom of his 
brethren: this pleasant fellow was named 
Lord Mayor’s Day. <A most capacious 
paunch and rubicund visage shew him to 
be no way related to the Fasts ; yet, mirth- 
ful as was his aspect, his smiles were di- 
rected to buta very few among the crowd ; 
he was, therefore, by no means so great 
a favourite as Christmas Day. This last- 
mentioned character was received with 
great applause by the crowd, who had 
been long anxiously awaiting his ar- 
rival: possessing a more dignified rank 
than any other Day, he made an ap- 
pearance becoming to his high sta- 
tion. He was seated in a car which, 
instead of wheels, had four ample 
plum-puddings, and was drawn by six 
roasted turkeys, the scent of which was 
allowed, by most of the by-standers, 
to be more delicious than all the united 
perfumes of May, and more fragrant 
than the violets of summer. The eyes 
of the whole multitude were fixed upon 
him, so that Winter himself seemed to 
be considered little more than a retainer 
in his train. But, alas! ruthless fate 
ever mingles some unforeseen vexation 
or calamity in our enjoyments: while 
[I was unsuspectingly admiring this 
noble Day, forgetting that he was one of 
the redoubtable Quarter-days, and de- 
ceived by his smiling good-humoured 
mien, he treacherously flung at me a 
bundle of papers, inscribed with many 
mystic aiabic characters, the effect of 
which was so terrible, that it utterly para- 
lyzed all mp powers—a sudden cloud ob- 
scured my sight—and, after some mo- 
ments, Opening my eyes again, I found 
that:the pantomimic procession had dis- 
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appeared, and that I was still sitting 
before my fire, with the embers nearly 
extinguished, and my taper burnt into 
its socket. 
From my Cabinet 4 rever, 
Jan. Ist, 1Sv4. 
HARLEQUIN TIMEPIECE. 
—-—s (> oe 
CALEDONIAN TOUR IN) 1823. 
(BY AN OXONIAN.) 

My arrangements for visiting North 
Britain not being quite complete, behold 
me quitting the metropolis, for the downs 
of Sussex, and making my debut at 
Brighton, famous for its Chinese pa- 
lace, with its sublime minarets and 
pinnacles, recalling to our fancy the 
abode of some prime mandarin of 
the Chinese empire, glorying in his 
descent from the great Confucius.—At 
the Star and Garter Inn, the chiet 
inmate is an old gentleman from Chel- 
sea, a true picture of former cays, 
for he was born in 1742, that glo- 
rious period of career to George li. ; 
(for we must not forget Dettingen, where 
he showed off so much German cou- 
rage the year following, and when his 
troops seem to have fought expressly 
to get an appetite for their provistons,) 
very nervous and testy, spouts all the 
French he can muster, when irritated 
by the continuance of rainy weather, 





(throughout all the temporary tabernae. 


abuses the waiters,’ and threatens to. 


kick their locum honoris because they 
bang the doors of the coffee-room, 
which is divided into two compart- 
ments, and wants, by the bye, a tn- 
umphal arch in its centre. —Lulled every 
night by the sound of the waves break- 
ing on the pebbly shore.—Meet witha 
young Sandhurst spark, in exile from 
that military gymnasium, a complete 
deist, abuses the Bible theory, and ad- 
mires only the writings of Byron and 
Shelley. 

Lucombe’s loo and music melange 
elegantly crowded. Some of the love- 
liest belles in existence there. —What 
a puff does the newspaper contain! A 
bevy of dashing Idalians, as Shakspeare 
would say, ‘in flaming taffeta.’ Cyprus 
is confounded with the saloon of Olym- 
pus. Quite a melange!!—Visited by 
a youth whom I met at Lucombe’s ; 
knew nothing about him, or what wind 
blew him hither; the animal appears, 
notwithstanding, very civilindeed. Ac- 
company him ona waterexcursion, and 
get completely soaked—a great luxury 
in the month of July, certainly. 

Brighton Races.—Very splendid in- 
deed for three days ; the Ladies Paget, 
the Lennoxes, Argyles, &c. residingat the 
York Hotel, make the htppodrome quite 





| 


thr. body. 


enchanting. I fee! almost transp yrted to 
the Olympic games, which Pindar sang 
of, and the tournaments of Lorenzo de 
Medicis. 

Lewes Races. —Almost imagine my- 
selfan Athenian, going to the Panathre- 
nexa.—A triumphal chariot not amiss. 
—It is a barouche drawn by four qua- 
drupeds, and contains four bipeds, two 
postilions bestriding the former. The 
Athenians scem to have had the same 
ideas of dandyism as those which some 
of our modern bloods possess, if we 
may judge from the view of those bas 
reliefs called the Elgin Marbles; on 
some of which, the youth who bestrides 
the prancing courser is represented with 
a broad slouched galerus on his head, 
and a tune encircling the upper part of 
| With respect to the com- 
pany on the race-course, it may be just 
to observe that the major part are na- 
tives of those two far-famed regions 
of Greece, Corinth and Amathusia.— 
None of the Graces favoured the spot 
with their presence, nor was there an 
Apollo visible among the numerous ra- 
ree-shows, to amuse the company with 
the music of his lyre, or something si- 
milar to old Anacreon’s barbitus, on 
which he used to play the Pyrrhic 
waltz. The vinous liquid was scant 


eles: it was to the juniper that the 


' strongest invocations were paid. 


Behold me now returned to the me- 
tropolis, after the. fairy scenes at 


Brighton, taking up my abode close to. 


the Glasgow wharfs, full of great and 
romantic ideas, quite involved in an in- 
cipient tour to Caledonia, intent on al- 
most visiting the ‘ solitary inmate ;’ for 
the present engaged in an oyster-shop, 
feasting on the ‘ pigra progenies’ of 
the calcareous tenement of the testa- 
ceous tribe, (N. B. without any garum 
sauce.) Feel no great anxiety to be 
swathed up, like one of the Pharoahs 
of old, in the narrow cabin of the Fa- 
vourite packet, of Leith—I mean those 
sides of the ship, as they are called in the 
story of a voyage to Tarshish, by one 
who probably suggested the idea of 
Arion and the dolphin to the Greeks. 
lam not sailing to Tarshish, or Tar- 
tessus, or any other Tarpaulinsea-port, 
like one of the ancient Phoenicians, but 
to the city of Edinbro’, renowned of 
old, (not mentioned in Tacitus’ Acri- 
cola, if I recollect.) I intend to pray 
to the Nereids, and to Glaucus and 
Melicerta, for a safe run to the estuary 
of the Bodotrix, a hetacomb for old Nep- 
tune perhaps! U'll make no vows :-* men’s 
Vows are wager-cakes,” says Shak- 





speare—hold fast is the grand thing, my 
lads. Well, then, after slumbering Or 
the oozy bed of the Tirames till day- 
break, behold, upon the rigging, ship- 
boys climbing; the zephyrs blow, and 
the tenacious hawsers quit their moor- 
ings; the breezes fan the vanes of the nu- 
merous craft, and away sails the vessel 
atthe touch of the helmsman! It is 
true that, however vessels may be form- 
ed, they are moved about by a very 
small helm.—But I will digress no. 
longer, and therefore return to things 
which come more home to the spirit of 
my narrative. In sailing towards the 
Nore, it is a sight grateful to the feel- 
ings, (how symbolical of the potent 
spirit of old Themis ; Mrlton might well’ 
say , 

‘And many a league, pleased with the grateful: 

scent, old ocean smiles.;’) 


to behold that bird’s eye spectacle from. 
Greenwich Hospital, (famous for at- 
tracting a few lalfpence into the pen- 
sioners’ pockets, by the loan of a spy-- 
glass,) those unfortunate scarecrows, 
that have braved the blast of so many 
years, and resemble their cosmopolite- 


carrion. prototypes in the distance—. 


quiteas black, mdeed ;—I allude to those 
men who, having broken the sacred laws 
of mankind—highwaymen and pirates,. 
all murderers when the oceasion prompts 
—are here strung up en potence. The 
callows-frame does indeed outlive many 
tenants. Here, as in terrorem, about 
seven. or eight bodies. of tried men 
are hung in chains;—strange idea, 
in a civilized country, thus to place the- 
noisome carcass of one who has for- 
feited the redemption of life, and the: 
benefit of clergy, on a gibbet.— 

‘ High privilege above the vulgar, born to rot in. 

state !’ 

But so it is, and will always be; and 
obedience to the old behest, * that the 
shedder of blood shall perish by the. 
hand of man,’ is here acted upon to the 
letter of the law: Cain himself went to. 
the land of Nod, after committing fra- 
tricide;—even in that early age, the: 
stain of blood proclaimed him a pro- 
scribed fugitivee—Our vessel nearly 
runs down a tub-built craft, under her 
bow; our pilot is stigmatized as a blind 
owl, for not steering better.—It may 
not be amiss to describe some of the 
passengers here,—though the best de- 
scription would be that they almost all 
belong to that numerous middle race of 
mortals, ‘men half ambitious, all un- 
known.’ [amuse them and myself by 
making observations and odd sayings; 
and have the pleasure of being, lke 
Falstaff (very unlike him in other re- 
spects,—not at all anxious to become all 
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—— 
ribs and tallow, like him; that will do 
well enough for those who have the 
honour of being thrown, by Buccaneers, | 
to the turtle of the West Indian seas), | 
not only a source of mirth to myself, | 
hut the cause of mirth in others. | 
Quaintness is a resource to a man of 
sentiment in the circumscribed circle 
ofa packet perambulation. There isan 
old general officer, of the name of 
Gr-h—m, (the most interesting pas- 
senger among the multi:arious medley,) 
embarked on board this A-charontic 
bark, ‘Favourite,’ as it is called—I 
suppose of the elements. It must be, 
no doubt, a judicious idea to curry fa- 
your with such turbulent gentry. Ulys- 
ses found it a good plan, in former 
days, to procure from old King Hippo- 
tades (what an old vapourer!) bags that 
should circumscribe all the winds—but 
that which was to blow him homeward ; 
but they turned out to be, what they 
were, ‘filled with wind.’ It must be 
mentioned, then, that our general is a 
being of great interest indeed: hefought 
under Cornwallis, and was taken at that 
beautiful place, York Town, when 
French and Yankees conspired its ruin ; 
or, as the rulers of the former dynasty, 
it may be said, did in the end ruin 
themselves,—at least their own mo- 
narch’s power, which certainly served 
him just as he merited, and will, it is to 





be hoped, prove a warning to his suc- 
cessors, if they are not too imbecile and 
sottish to take the hint. He was one 
of those thirteen captains who drew lots 
for execution, when Sir Charles Asgill 
was chosen, and afterwards redeemed 
from the fear of death by the Queen of 
France. Thus did those Transatlantic 
republicans show their venom by a 
wish to hang British subjects (Poor An- 
dre! thy loss is still unrevenzed—Um- 
bra que erraret Crassus inutta? ). Their 
celebrated chieftain, Jackson, is, in 
some tespects, a prototype of the old 
revolutionists. Sir Charles was de- 
tained in durance vile for a long period, 
under sentence of death: such was their 
feeling towards the person of a British 
officer! This hero, then, be it known, 
had afterwards served under the Duke 
of York, at the Helder, where he had 
> Pra cigeen to be shot through the 
mesg br ie head (and thereby lost the 
yah us left eye), by one of those 

ig miscreants dignified by the 
ane ¥ ‘sharpshooters.’ At the tak- 
i: By the island of St. Vincent he re- | 
te another ball, through the lungs, | 
hin rdieape at this period, prevented | 
Fe Sleeping below, from want of | 

entair, It would be long to tell | 
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how we talked over the events of that 
memorable revolution in 75; how Ar- 
nold and Morgan, Tarleton and Corn- 
wallis, were each canvassed in their 
turn! The French troops who attacked 
York Town were mostly from the West 
Indies, in summer clothing—tawdry, 
but not good; (their drum-majors pa- 
raded each with a long staff, of dimen- 
sions sufficient for'a Cyclops’ wand !) 
They were, in general, well appointed, 
and very numerous: Rochambeau said 
it was only out of compliment to Corn- 
wallis that he did not storm the redoubts 
the day before,—the place being hardly 
tenable. Aithough the change was hu- 
miliating to his feelings, our hero was 
made a prisoner of war, and detained 
for some time: an old woman, at whose 
house the troops sought accommodation, 
inquired of this officer who he was, 
volunteer or militia; finding he was 
neither, shesaid, Oh! I suppose, then, 
you are one of those sarpents that were 
taken with old Cornwallis there at York 
Town. I have three sons, and one of 
them has just taken old Wallis at York 
Town, and another is going to take old 
Howe in New York, and another to 
take old Burgoyne. Well, my grand- 
mother came from the oldcountry; I'll 
get you something to eat.’ He after- 
wards met with Gen. Morgan, and was 
quartered in his house. Some of the 
young officers having made a disturb- 
ance, and broken several of the things 
pertaining to the house, they asked the 
rifleman to come and dine with them, 
and he came and to!d them all his ad- 
ventures,—how he had been treated at 
Quebec, when taken by Sir Guy Carle- 
ton; and how he ordered Gen. Frazer 
to be marked out and shot, from a tree, 
by one of his sharpshooters, in another 
engagement; how he outmanceuvred 
Tarleton at Cowpens, &c.; and stated, 
moreover, that he had been originally 
a waggoner in Braddock’s army, during 
the expedition against Fort de Quesne, 
when he knocked down one of the sen- 
tinels, and was condemned to receive 
300 lashes, and only received 299; for, 
says he, ‘I counted them every one; so 
that the British owe me a lash yet.’ It 
would far exceed these limits to relate 
our conversation concerning the rancour- 
ous animosity of the loyalists and revo- 
lutionists, and concerning the battles of 
Utaws and Camden Town; and how 
many mistakes were made in the rebel- 
lion of 1745; and how inefficient a 


small body of cavalry was against in- 


fantry, as at Falkirk, &c.; and what a 
destructive plan it is to expose troops to 
the attack of such places as Ticonde- 





raco and Bunker’s Hill§ and what an 
old dotard Abercrombie was, and how 
little he knew of managing. assaults ; 
and how untimely was the fate of Lord 
Howe, who, had he lived, would no 
doubt have turned the scale of affairs. 
We had also an old a7 ee ser 
tleman, named Beckerton, from Kirk- 
aldy, returning home: many jokes 
were made upon him; his theology was 
set at naught; he called us all infidels, 
and even shed tears in defence of mo- 
ther kirk; he turned up his luminaries 
very white indeed, at hearing the oat- 
cakes of Scotland came of short cakes 
and sugar-plums. He appeared to have 
been a weaver, and a strict attention to 
the loom had almost reflected the shut- 
tle into the hard lines of his counte- 
nance.—But there was another strange 
character on board, very decrepid in- 
deed, and seemingly in a living state of 
corruptibility; he appeared very gouty 
and infirm; suspicions were entertained 
of his being one of the fraternity of the 
omscBorauos Boss, and it was recommend- 
ed, by our sage Navarchus, to remove 
from his presence the * wet sea-boy in 
an hour so rude.’ He entered into con- 
versation, and was very communicative; 
had been forty years abroad,—visited 
Voltaire, and knew him well at Fer- 
ney. But it was surmised that he was 
not much less than what Juvenal would 
call soladicus, and, having been obliged 
to fly from a purer soil, was now only 
returning to his native. country.—A fine 
view of the Bass Island, and numerous 
solar geese flying about.—I have just 
landed at Leith; it has a fine pier, and 
contains many knavish porters; oppo- 
site stands the Isle of Inckheith, garri- 
soned in old time by the French, when 
they burnt this town: as for the town 
itself, I shall consign it to Lethe, as it 
contains little worthy of observation. 
(To be continued. ) 
—_84+@>e— 
ON INNS. 
‘ Shall I not take my ease at mine Inn.’ 
SHAKSPEARB. 
AMONG the many opinions of minor 
illiberality which we daily encounter, 
there is one highly subversive of social 
pleasures—to wit, that a rambler and 
lover of inns must be a very cynical 
person, totally unfit for domestic enjoy- 
ments. The uncharitable theorists who 
indulge in this idea would as leave hear 
the tollof St. Sepulchre as the bustling 
ting of an inn bell, and they endure the 
officious attentions of the waiter as awk- 
wardly as the ticklish touch of Jack 
Ketch’s assistant. Let them, however, 
indulge in their homely habits, but spare 
their invectives against the taste of 
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others ; the enjoyment of our own fire- 
side and of the cheering blaze in an inn 
origmate in the same feeling, which 
only varies in mode. 

sut now, alter this preamble, to come 
to our inn—* our inn’—how snugly the 
words sound, and how immediately we 
anticipate an excess of delights, as nu- 
merous and various as the items in the 
bill on the larder window. We enter 
our host’s best parlour, and, toasting our 
knees before the fire, give all due at- 
tention to the bill of fare; we glance at 
first over its contents, from ‘ hot devils’ 
to ‘trifles,” with as much coolness as 
though devils were trifles, till, having 
fixed upon the favourite dish, we begin 
to inspect the high chimney-shelf and 
its Chinese ornaments, over which we 
espy the portraits of our host and his 
bonny spouse ; then come the sporting 
pieces, from the ‘ setting out’ down to 
* the repast,’ at the sight of which we 
take cognisance of the passing time, and 
heartily hope that no accident has 
happened. 

Gach was my situation, when, having 
travelled some miles on foot, the better 
to enjoy the scenery, I had arrived at 
the Robin Hood, near Sherwood Forest; 
my philosophy and hunger were waging 
furious war, and | next turned to the 
window for amusement. Through its 
thick panes all looked dim and dreary, 
but, onthe surface, were records of love, 
felicity, and joviality.—There were 
‘lines to the sun,’ * moon,’ and § stars,’ 
particularly Venus ; ‘ linesto a bailiff, 
on the author’s escape and present safe- 
ty,’ which was preceded by ‘lines in 
prison,’ £ lines out of prison,” and nu- 
merous others on various subjects and 
occasions, equally peculiar and affect- 
ing. Some of these effusions particu- 
larly took my fancy, and led me into a 
train of ideas upon the subject of inns. 

An inn is a temporary, but happy 
refuge, for all who are trammelled with 
the: necessary evils of an artificial state 
of society. —The moment we enter it we 
are free.—The victims of mercenary 
men may boast of the freedom of an 
English soil, but a free Englishman is 


doubly free when housed in an English 
inn. It has a charm which dispels all 


unpleasant recollections: he is in the 
world, yet out of it; he enjoys it social- 
ly, without suffering the despicable con- 
comitant annoyances ; he 1s alike free 
from the sneers of the opulent and the 
tiresome respect of his inferiors ; artifi- 
cial superiority is thrown aside, to admit 
sociality; and most selfish and cold- 
hearted must he be, who does not bend 
to its influence. 





To those who delight in a pleasing 
association of ideas, an inn affords much 
gratification.—Let them think of the 
many happy hours which have been 
spent inits pariour,—of the jovialty that 
has reigned, —the jokes that have passed, 
and the nut-brown ale that has circu- 
lated round the long oak table,—and it 
will give an additional zest to their 
sparkling wine; for my part, [ could al- 
most quaff a bumper to the bare hoards. 

Our immortal poet has rendered inns 
memorable, and [ am somewhat vain in 
conjecturing that he had the same good 
opinion of them as myself. The spa- 
cious arm-chair by the fire-side looks 
as if it had contained Jack Falstaff, and, 
on seating ourselves in it, we almost in- 


voluntarily exclaim, § Give me a cup of 


sack.” 

In modern times, amid the bustle of 
commercial pursuits, and enveloped in 
sordid gratifications, we have not yet 
lost our relish for inns. What travel- 
ler can deny the delight he feels at the 
welcome news that he is approaching 
the place of his night’s rest, and at last 
finding himself snugly seated, with out- 
stretched hands, over a blazing fire, 
listening to the cracking of the faggots, 
which thus seem to welcome his arri- 
val, and vie with each other in admi- 
nistering to his comfort.—The motion 
of the vehicle has jostled himself and 
his companions into good fellowship, 
and their evening's repast wants no- 
thing to heighten its relish,—The very 
novelty of surrounding objects stimu- 
lates to sociality, and he submits to its 
influence, until the fatigues of the jour- 
ney become oppressive, and he prepares 
to quit the world for that night with a 
kiss from the lips of the pretty fille de 
chambre—— but you look serious, Mr. 
Editor, and I therefore take my leave, 
requesting yourself and the reader to 
excuse this essay, remembering that it 
originated at a particularly inauspicious 
time—the moment before dinner. 

VIATOR, 














Origurial Poetry. 
MAGAZINING, 
AN IRREGULAR SONG, 


Busy Paternoster Row, 

How thy friends are thriving ! 
Authors even now may crow, 

Such a trade you're driving. 
Nothing, sure, like literature 

Thrives so periodical ; 
Science blushes (pretty creature) 

When woged by names so odd to call. 


Wit and learning now are floating 
On th’ inconstant tide of fashion ; 

Pack’d up many a neat cock-boat in, 
Rivals ‘gainst each other dashing. 


a 





Belle Assembléc and Ackermann ; Thus 
Gents ’ and that blacker man, May su 
Gammoning Blackwood, . Ther 
(The tival of Packwood) j 
Barkiug at Constable,— Bright 
Two curs in one stable ; Tog 
New Monthly and London, The thi 
Two lions in one den 3; The : 
The Monthly Review Now th 
Of all books that are new ; All t 
The dull British Critic, Each 0 
Demurely ascetic 5 Whi 
Sunday-School Mag , Imperial, 

With covers funereal ; 

Youth’s and the Cottager, 

Which admit not a jeer; 

Methodist and Eclect- af the 
ic; Gospel and Select ; 

Mauy others the same, 

With a Christian name ; 

European, Asiatic, 

Oid Monthly, Dramatic, 

The Annals of Sporting, Wha 
Fancy topics reporting ; .S, 
Evangelical, Musical, ‘T 
Botanical, Medical, ‘y 
Philosophical, Farmer’s ; 

The Lady’s, for charmers ; ‘T 


Tickler, Pocket, and Gem, Lo 





And more besides them, Br 
That are not worth a name. 
Busy Paternoster Row, : I 
Every book is seen in 3 I 
Periodicals are all the go;— Ye 
Then hey for megazining. Ss 
All the world is mad for writing, ‘ C 
From grandmamma to miss in teens; ‘Ty 
Sonnets, essays, songs inditing, 
For reviews and magazines. Busy P: 
"Tis become a scribbling public, Every 
From the ’prentice to the peer ; Periodic 
Many do their empty tub lick, Then 
Though the wit was never there. 
I’m a magazine editor, Paternoster 
The purchasing creditor — 
Draws on my debit for 
Wit at first sight ; 
The draft is made payable, oe 
+ D 


(Tis not delayable) 
On demand, and in layable 
Him to delight. 


WE have 
the man 


Nero, Philostratus, presentat 

Cato, Erostratus, Mr. Burt 

And more such as those treat us bib; 
ubited, 


Monthly with fits. 


All the alphabets join in, 
Greek and Englisi: combining, 
For the purpose of signing 

A mark to their wits = 


gratified | 
and bay ( 
tained a rn 
nent idea 


Deli relative p 
Daan, scriptions 
A Layman, detached 
An idler, this respe 
A fiddler, carpet in 
tt Stantaneo: 
 Sarage: ; himself u 
ack Sprag, eed 
A wag, red to y 
Ruth, which can 
Truth, trom the 
came, ; rae wi 
ylvanus, ie le 


song OCCasi 
heme stil] 
Sidered out. 


Strephon, Hippolito, 

And fifty more follow, too 
Numerous to mention, 
Winding up each inyention- 
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Thus the magazines are made, 

All subjects new combining : 
May success attend the trade— 
~ Then hey for magazining. 


Bright the morning, big with news 

To gratify the nation; 

The thirty-tirst 's for all reviews 

The day of publication. 

Now the booksellers are stirring, 

All the ‘ Row’ is in a fret ; 

Each one anxiously inquiring 

Which are early, which are late. 

‘ Lady’s’— 
‘ London’—- 
* Trade is 
Undone, 
df they are not sooner out. 
Teasing, 
Calling, 
Squcezing 
All in: 

What a bustle, what a rout. 
‘Seventy-five quarterly’— 
‘They ll be out shortly :’ 

‘You have been taught to lie— 
‘Tis not the day.’— 
“Twenty-five London Mag.— 
ook sharp there, aud don’t lag— 
Bring ‘em.’—* I want one bag 
To take away.’ 
“7 want one British :°— 
‘1 don't think that it is 
Yet out.’—* Don’t be pettish.’ 
© How badly contriv’d’— 
‘Serve me—I'm next to you :'— 
‘Go home to your pig stye, do.’ 
‘The Edinbro’ sixty-two 
Is just arriy’d.’ 
Busy Paternoster Row 
Every book i@ seen in 5 
Periodicals are all the go;— 

Then hey for magazining. 

DENNIS DOGGRELL *, 
A BOOKSELLER'S HACK. 


Sine Arts. 
PANORAMA OF THE CITY OF POMPEI, 
AND SURROUNDING COUNTRY. 


Paternoster Row. 








Se ee 


| 
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the most distant regions of the glob>. 
The present view may be considered as 
a companion to that of which we have 
just been speaking, it being at so short a 
distance, and several of the objects be- 
ing the same in both. 

We have always envied those travel- 
lers who have been able to explore the 
remains of Pompeii, nor is there per- 
haps any single spot to which we 
would rather pay a visit. Descriptions 
and drawings have only served to excite 
ourcurlosity ; and even the best-executed 
publications, which we have hitherto 
seen, illustrative of these classical re- 


fectly satisfactory idea of the whole. 
Here we are at once set down in the midst 
of these remains of distant ages, which 
have been embalmed for us, as it were, 
and preserved in some degree in all 
their freshness, while cotemporary cities 
may be said to have entirely disappear- 
ed. On this spot all is pure antiquity, 
undebased by any mixture of modern 
additions : though dislocated and impair- 
ed, the fragments have not been adulte- 
rated. Rome and Athens present us 
with many noble relics of antiquity, and 
ruins of public edifices ; but they afford 
no information as to the private dwell- 
ings, and consequently but little as tc 
the domestic manners of their former 
imhabitants. 

Pompeii ts delightfully situated, being 
surrounded by hills on every side, ex- 
cept where it catches a view of the sea, 
which formerly washed its walls; and 
the artist has been successful in doing 
justice tothis beautiful region, and inde- 





picting the glow and clearness of an Ita- 
| lian atmosphere. But, attractive as the 


We have always visited with pleasure | landscape is, itis less so than the build- 


the many interesting and beautiful re- | Ings 5 
presentations of celebrated places, which | truth of perspective, 


Mr. Burford has from time to time ex- 
libited, 


gratified by a delightful view of the city 
and bay of Naples, from which we ob- 


taned a much clearer and more perma- | 


hentidea of the various objects and their 
lelative position, than from all the de- 
‘criptions we ever read, or even from 
detached views. 


Carpetin the Turkish tales, which in- 
‘tantaneous!y wifted whoever 
himself upon it to whatever spot he de- 
sired to visit. Itis a charming sorcery 
which can thus, Ina moment, transport us 
‘rom the streets of our metropolis to 


mi ba length of Dennis Doggrell’s irregular 
hese it to be laid aside; but, as his 
side still flourishes, it will scarcely be con- 
‘dered out of date.—Ep. 


Two years ago, we were much | 


A panorama may, in | 


this respect, be compared to the magic | verity, and we should think them fac- 
. % ee) 


seated | 


and these are delineated with a 
and beauty of de- 
| tail and colouring, truly delightful. We 
can plainly distinguish all the various 
species of materials employed in the 
construction of the different edifices. 
‘The effect of the nearer objects is 
truly enchanting, particularly of some 
bits of foreground. The paintings re- 


the buildings have an air of astonishing 


similes of the originals. They convey 
a complete idea of that vividness of co- 


‘lour for which they have always been 





noted. ‘There are but one or two 
groups of figures; these, however, are 
introduced in a very happy manner, so 
as rather to heighten, than to detract 
from, the air of solitude and desolation 
in unison with thescene. So highly have 
we been gratified by this fine and interest- 


mains, have never conveyed to us a per-. 


presented ou the walls of one or two of | 


~ 








ting subject, that we are truly happy to 
learn that the same artist intends to ex- 
hibit another view of these classical sites, 
at the Panorama in Leicester Square. 


Che Hrama 
AND PUBLIC AMUSEMENTS. 

HAVING no doubt that most of our 
town readers have seen the pantomimes, 
and confessing our inability to give an 
adequate idea of the leaps and caperings 
of the harlequins; the jokes, petty lar- 
cenies, and grimaces of the clowns ; the 
kicks and tumbles of the pantalvoons ; 
or the hair-breadth ’scapes of the co- 
lumbines, each beset with a pair of 
lovers, and an astrologer to boot, our 
notice shall be brief: and first in the 
order of precedence, as from time im- 
memorial established— 

Drury LANE THEATRE,—Panto- 
mimes have not, of late years, flourished 
at this house ; and, in accordance with 
the old maxim, that ‘unto him that 
hath is given,’ the pieces at this thea- 
tre have been undervalued, and those 
of Covent Garden over-praised. El]- 
liston, who will not be behind any hu- 
man being, if money will place him 
first, has redeemed the character of 
Old (New) Drury Lane for spectacles. 
Every one knows that the pantomimes 
are produced the day after Christmas- 
day, and that they are preceded by 
one of the dullest deep tragedies’ the 
managers can select. Boris Barnwell 
and Jane Shore have long been favour- 
ites on this account, and the latter was 
played—literally played, not acted—at 
both houses on Friday the 26th instant ; 
how, we need not state: the gods de- 
cree that there shall be nothing well 
done on a holiday, except the panto- 
mime, which at this house, was called 
Harlequin and the Flying Chest. There 
was not much of a story in the piece, 
nor were the tricks remarkable for no- 
velty ; but, the scenery was of a very 
superior description, particularly a mov- 
ing scene, called a diorama, in compli- 
ment, we presume, to the fashionable 
exhibition, rather than any thing else. 
It exhibited the progress of the Ply- 
mouth Breakwater, commencing with 
the quarries at Oreston, and presenting 
many striking marine views, to which we 
may, perhaps, hereafter give a niche in 
our Fine Arts, when we shall examine 
them more critically. If, however, the 
test of merit be success, Mr. Elliston 
may be satisfied, for the applause of the 
audience was such that we really thought 
they encored the scene, and wanted Ply- 
mouth Breakwater, the monument of an 
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age, to be constructed twice in one even- 
ing. The action of the pantomine was 
wood, and Messrs. Howell, Paulo, Blan- 
chard, (who dressed his part admirably, ) 
and Miss Smith, sustained the charac- 
ters of Harlequin, Clown, Pantaloon, 
and Columbine, with great ability. 

 Coventr GARDEN. — After Jane 
Shore came Harlequin and the House 
that Jack built, founded, as the play- 





bills tell us, on a provision in the Foe | 


rest Laws, 
pantomime to have any foundation ; 
this information has since been with- 
drawn from the bills, and, as it forms 


as if it was necessary for a | 


the introduction to the piece, we advise | 
the managers to withdraw it from the | 
stage, where it is any thing but effect-_ 


ive. The attempt to exhibit the ‘cow 
with the crumpled horn, that tossed the 
dog, that worried the cat, that killed 
the rat, that eat the malt, that lay in 
the house that Jack built,’ 1s a complete 
failure, the dog excepted, who was the 
best actor on the stage. Some of the 
scenery is very pretty, but one part of 

which has been highly praised by 
the diurnals, appears to us excessively 
ridiculous. The clown and pantaloon 


ascend in a large balloon, from Vaux-_ 


hall Gardens to Paris, and it is intended 
to exhibit the scenery along the road. 
In order for the spectator to understand 
it, he must not think that Paris is some 
two hundred miles from London, on the 
surface, but that it is actually two hun- 
dred miles above us. The mountain 
did not go to Mahomet, and therefore 
M: thomet. went to the mountain; here, 
however, it is different—the hafionn re- 
mains stationary, and the river Thames, 
with the scenery on its banks, descends, 
until we have Gravesend, Sheerness, 


Dover, and in fact all the scenery. from | 1280 d — 
London to Paris, until the very Thuil- | °1@ #9? Gesrees right ascension, 


leries, descend upon the stage of Covent 
Garden Theatre. We know we shall 
be told that we are to suppose the bal- 
loon moving along these scenes, but no 
human being can suppose it; and, 
‘though the scenery 
merit, the effect is ridiculous. Some 
of the transformations (long life to Far- 
ley,) were excellent, particularly the 
change from Leadenhall Market to a 
lord mayor's feast at Guildhall. The 
action of the piece was bad ; 
ever much we may differ from our con- 
temporaries, we cannot consider it a 
good pantomime,—for this house at 
least. 

Surrey THEATRE. — Three new 
pieces produced at this theatre, in one 
evening, attest the manager's zeal and 
spirit. The pantomime, (for we care not 


a rush for any thing else at Christmas, ) 
called For and Geese, had much good 
scenery, and many clever tricks. 

Otympic THeEATRE.—A clever pan- 
tomime, considering that the diminutive 
size of the house is a great disadvantage, 
was produced at this house, called 
Harlequin's Christmas Box, or ye 
Apprentices, which is likely to get the 
Christmas boxes of many an apprentice, 
if the theatre continues open, of which, 
it is said, there are some doubts. 








ihiterature and Sricuce. 

Cymmrodorioa, or Metropolitan Cambri- 
an Institution.—The medals offered by this 
society, fur the two most approved Welsh 
Essays, from the schools in North and South 
Wales, on the following subject, ‘O Dduw 
y mae pob peth,’ have been awarded to 
Mr. Samuel Roberts, of the academy at 
Newtown, in’ Montgomeryshire, and Mr. 
Gritith Grihths, of Lampeter School, in 
Cardiganshire; and it was proposed, that their 
essays should be published by the society.— 
The committee appointed to examine the 
essays cousider it due to the merits of the 
unsuccessiul candidates, to notice the ex- 
cellence of their several compositions, and 
particularly of those received from Messrs. 
Joseph Haghes and Thomas Williams, of 
Cardigan Se hool; [. Jual, of Bangor School ; 
and the author of an anonymous paper, 
from one of the Sunday schools in North 
Wales; which, however, were not of the 


_ description of schools within the views of 


the society. 

The New Comet was observed by a gen- 
tleman in Chelmsford, on Sunday morning, 
who gives the following particulars ;—* It is 
situated in the left shoulder of Serpenta- 


_rius, the nucleus forming nearly a right an- 


| 


itself has great | 


cle ‘with the star Ras Algethi (a Hercules) 
and Ras Alth: was (a Serpentarius), about 
eight degrees south ‘of the former, and hav- 
ine about seven devrees north declination, 
The nu- 
cleus is not well defined, and the tail, which 
extends about three degrees, points towards 
the Zenith; it ts perfectly ‘visible, though 
not so large or so brilliant as some that 
have appeared within the lust ten or twelve 

vears. It rises a little before four o’clock, 

and may be well observed from five till day- 
break. The morning was very clear, and 
Venus, the morning star, was uncommonly 
brilliant : more southward, and below her, 
the moon shone with great splendour ; the 


| shadowed part of her disk was beautifull 


and, how- | 


detined, and it appeared as if surrounded by 
a faint glory.’ 

Pillow Cases without a Seam.—A young 
woman of New Hampshire, in the United 
States, has discovered the means of we: wing 
villow cases without a seam, at either the 
on the common loom. 
This invention, which will never be of much 
utility, falls far short of some of our Enelish 
mechanics, who have manufactured shirts 
aud coats without a seat. 


side or the bottom, 
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Topping the Dice.—TVricks among gam. 
blers are by no means new. In an old 
work, published in 1681, entitled The 
Complete Gamester, an art practised by 
the gamesters is thus described: —~* Top. 
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ping the dice is when they take up both | 


dice, and seem to put them in the box, 


~ gErse 


and, shaking the box, you would think | 


them both there, by reason of the rattling 
occasioned with the screwing of the box, 
whereas one of them is at the top of the 
box, between his two forefingers, or se- 
cured by thrusting a forefinger into the 
box” 

Pun.—Two bucks, who were sitting 
over a pint of wine, made up for their de- 
ficiency of port by the liveliness of their 
wit. After many jokes had passed, one of 
them took up a nut, and, holding it to his 
friend, said, ‘If this nut could speak, what 
would it say? ‘Why,’ rejoined the other, 
‘it would say, give me none of your jaw.’ 





TO READERS § CORRESPONDENTS. 


PPP PELEF 


SEVERAL promised articles are unavoidably 


amen cree 


deferred until next week, when Ariel and W.W. | 


shall have a place. 

We have no recollection of receiving the a- 
ticle stated by E.G. B. as having been for 
warded some time since. We shall, howevel, 
mike strict search for it. 

Errata in our last number: p. 826, col. 2,4 
gross error of the press occurred; we will 
therefore, give the whole passage corrected :— 
‘Rich and profuse as the detaiis and minute 


ornaments generally are, they tend in no wis? 


to interfere with or confine (confuse) the general 
forms. To say, therefore, that the minute and 
delicate tracery, spread over a long extent of 
roof, serves but to perplex or foliage (fatigue) 
the eye, is as absurd as it would be to main- 
tain that, because the foliage of trees is col 
posed of minute and individual leaves, ther 
can be no breadth of effect in landscape ;’ ©° 

3,‘ When, too, we compare this and other 0 
ble works, illustrative of our ecclesiastical 4 
chitecture, which have been produced witb! 
the last four (few) years,’ &c. 


—— 


a 


Works published since our last notice.—The Orr 
ental Herald, or Colonial Review, S8vo, 3s. 6d. Fos 
broke's Encyclopedia of Antiquities, Part XIIL os. 
Willich’s Account of the Funded Debt of Great Brita 
in a Sheet, lithographed, 2s. 6d. Gilbert's Christ 
mas Carols, 8vo. 2ad edit Sincerity, a Tale, 12m. is 
Annual Obituary for 1824, Sve. Ls. Sheppar! 
Thoughts on Private Devotion, L2mo. 5s. Frank’ s Hi 
sean Lectures, 1823, Svo.12s. Augoule me's (Duches 
Relation of a Voyage to Varennes, 8vo 3s. 6d. Practi 
Wisdom, or Manual of Life, l2mv. 7s, St. Rona? 
Well, 3 vols. 12, lis. Gd. 
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SELECT MUSEUM OF NATURE AND ART. 


This day js publishe#, price 3s. 6d to subscribers, aud 
5s to non-subscribers, 


The MUSEUM AMERICANUM, 


By C HULBERT, 


Forming the Third Part of the SELECT MUSEUM® | 


and ART: containing interesting and 


suithentic Descriptions of the most extraordinary Anti- | 


sities, Curiosities, Beauties, and Varieties of Nature 


4 4 Art, in each Quarter ofthe Globes diligently com- 


au 


eer Original Sources; prefaced by iutroductory Ob- 


cervations, and interspersed with Narratives, Anecdotes, 
Hints, and Reflections. / 

Tne Museum Americanum comprsies numerous very 
interesting articles from several Transatlantic Works, 
little. if at all. Known in this country, aud a few oviginal 
descriptions by private Correspoudents. It is alsu em- 
Hellished with Two Eugiavings. 

London: printed for G and W. B. Whittaker, Ave- 
Maria Lane. 

Of whom may be ‘vad, yy the same Author, 

1. The MUSEUM ASIAND M, price 4s. to Subscrib- 
ers, and 5s, 6d. ta: Non-subscribers 

2 The MUSEUM AFRICANUM, price 2s, 3d. to 
Subscribers, and 3s. 6d. to Non-subseribers. 

3. LITERARY BEAUTIES and VARIETIES, or 
Original Quotations and Original Pieces, in Prose 
and Verse, 6s. 

4. MEMOIRS of LIEUT.-GEN. LORD HILL. 
with a Portrait, 2s. 6d. 





CALMETS BIBLICAL ENCYCLOPAZDIA, OR 
COMPENDIUM OF SCRIPTURAL INFORMA- 
TION. 

This .y is published, Part L. price 6s. and Number I 
price 18. in quarto, of a uew, revised, improved, and 
greatty enlarged Edition of 


CALMET’S DICTIONARY OF 
THE HOLY BIBLE: explaining the Names, Histo- 
ries, &c. of Persous, Places, and Natural Productions 
mentioned in Scripture; the Antiquities, Buildings, 
Coins, Habits, Laws, Customs, and Peculiarities of the 
Jews, kc. With THE FRAGMENTS, a series of Va- 
luable Dissertations, coutaining entirely new [llustra- 
tions of Scriptural Incidents and Expressivus, selected 
from the most authentic Historiaus, Travellers, &c. 
containing many Occurrences and Observations ex- 
tremely interesting, and highly entertaining ; brought 
down tothe latest possible Period, Illustrated by se- 
veral hundred Plates, of Views, Maps, Vians, Aucienut 
Dresses, Medals, &c. from genuine authority. 


neon printed for Charles Taylor, No. 160, Fleet 
Mreet. 

44° This invaluable work, which, in its peculiar and 
important department, stands unrivalled in Euglish 
Literature, is now republishing in Parts, at Six Shil- 
lings each ; and, for the convenience of general purcha- 
seis, in Numbers, at One Shilling each. Both these 
editious will be compieted in the course of the current 
year, Country Booksellers are informed that the first 
Part or Number may be had for inspection, and the 


‘cost will be reimbursed by the Proprietor if returned. 
Subscribers commencing this Work may continue or 


relinquish it at their option.—As the Illustrative En- 
fravings form an important department in this Edition, 
persons wishing to secure good impressions will for- 


— their orders promptly tu their respective Book- 
sellers, 





P, NICHOLSGN'S ARCHITECTURAL DIC- 
TIONARY. 
On Thursday, January 1, 1824, was published, No. I. 
rice Is, of 


. | \ ‘’ 
NICHOLSON’S ARCHITECTU- 
RAL DICTIONARY, and BUILDERS’, CARPEN- 
TERS, and JOLINERS' COMPLETE WORK- 
BOOK ; containing all the Terms of Art, witha full 
Display of their technical Meaning and Application, as 
used by Architects, Builders, aud Workmen; exhibit- 
‘ng, ina perspicuous Point of View, the Theory and 
Practice of the various Branches of Architecture, Build- 
ing, Carpentry, Joinery, Masonry, Bricklaying, &c. 
With copious Treatises on Carpentry, Joinery, Hand- 
ling, Perspective, Mechanical Carpentry, Roofs, 
Mensuration, Staircasing, Timber, Trigonometry, &c. 
The Whole forming 1 
Arehitecture and the Art ot Building. Hlustrated with 
nearly Three Hundred Copper-plate Engravings by 

- Lowry and the first Artists, from Drawings made 
“xpressly for the Work. 
The Work will be published in Weekly Numbers, at 
w€ Shilling each. 1 
. ist One Sheet of closely printed Letter-press, printed 
‘anelegant Manner on fine yellow wove Paper, Hot- 
Pressed, aud One or Two Copper-plate Engravings. 


The Work, being already complete, may be had in 


TI 


) 
le 


| Two handsome Volumes, at the option of the Pur- 


led from the most eminent Published Authorities, | 


a complete Guide to the Science of | 


Every Number will contain at | 


! 


chaser. 

A few Copies may be had on superfine Royal Paper, 
with Proof Tmpressions of the Plates, in Thisty-five 
Parts, price Ten Shillings each. 

London: printed and sold by J. Barfield, 91, War- 
dour Street, Soho; svld also by Sherwood and Co. 
| Paternoster Row, and by all Booksellers in Town and 
| Country. 

44+ The Practical Builder being a Piracy of the Ar- 
citecturat Dictionary, it is decreed by the Court of 
Chancery to be discontinued, and no Rival Work from 
| the same Author can be published; in consequence of 
which, those Subscribers who may wish to exchange 
their Numbers for the Architectural Dictionary, will 
be allowed half price for each Number, at 91, Wardour 
Street, Soho, London. 





Books published by H. Fisher, 38, Newgate Street’ 
and suld by all Booksellers. 


This day, in One Volume, 12mo. price 4s. with a Por- 


trait, 

THE CAPTIVITY, SUFFER- 
INGS, and ESCAPE, of JAMES SCURRY, who was 
detained a Prisoner during Ten Years, inthe Dominions 


of Hyder Ali and Tippoo Saib. Written by Himself. 
‘No flowery words adorn this artless tale— 
Here simple truth alone js to be found.’ 
2. 

On January Ist, 1824, in 8vo. price Three Shillings, 
No. XV. (being No. L of the New Series) of the 
INVESTIGATOR; or, QUARTERLY MAGAZINE, 
Edited by the Rev. W. B. Collyer, D D. LL D. F.A-S.; 
the Rev. T. Raffles, LL.D. and James Baldwin Brown, 

Esq. LL D. " 


January Ist. 1824, price One Shilling, with an Elegant 
Portrait of Sir T. Stamford Raffles. F R &A.S. 
No.1. for 1824, of The IMPERIAL MAGAZINE; 
or, Compendium of Religious, Moral, aud Philoso- 
phical Knowledge. 

Containing, among other interesting articles, the fol- 

lowing: Memoir of Sir Thomas Stamford Raffles, F. R. 

& A. S. Lieutenant-Governor of Bencoolen—Elucida- 

tion of Joshua x. 12. on the Sun's standing still—Anar- 

chy illustrated—The Camera Obscura, No. I. and IL— 

On the Immoral Tendency of the Stage—Observa- 

tions on the Extent of Human Influence—On English 

Law—Remarks on Meutal Affections—The Talkative 

Woman—Hints to Social Parties—The Benevolent 

Man—Poetry—Reviews of popular Works, with copi- 

ous Extracts—Religious, Literaty, and Scientific Glean- 

ings—Notices of New Books, kc. &c. 

*,* Vol. V. for 1823, may Le had complete, in boards, 
price 12s. with 12 Engravings, 





CHRISTMAS eee? > AND NEW YEAR'S 
Published by Baldwin, Cradock, and Joy, London. 
1. POETRY WITHOUT FIC- 
TION, for Children between the Ages of Three aud 
Seven ; with the Conversations of a Mother with her 
Children, intended to make the latter comprehend 
what they learn, and to convey such instruction as 
may arise out of each subject. With a frontispiece, 

price 2s. neatly half-bonnd. By a MOTHER. 

_2. BOYS AS THEY ARE, ina Series of Tales, con- 
sistiug of the Noise, the Refusal, the Heap of Stones. 
Price 2s. neatly half-bound, with a frontispiece. 

3. LIVES of LEAKNED and EMINENT MEN, 
taken from authentic sources, adapted to the Use of 
Children of Four Years old and upwards, in 2 vols, 
adorned with Portraits. 

Vol. I. containing Socrates, Plato, Herodotus, Hip- 
pocrates, Apelles, Seneca, Nero, Plutarch, Alfred, Ga- 
len, Columbus, Americus, Vespatius, Copernicus, Ga- 
lileo, Newton. Price 2s, 6d. neatly balf-bound. 

Vol. IL. containing Longinus, Virgil, Pliny, Tacitus, 
Titian, Leonardo da Vinci, Ariosto, ‘Tasso, 
Half-bound, price 2s 6d. 

‘Iu all the Coilections of Lives I have met with, 
great conquerors appear to have been made the promi- 
nent characters, as if theirexample alone were worthy 
of imitation; but, being entirely of a different opinion, 
and thinking it of essential importance, as early as pos- 
| sible, to iuculcate in children the habits that are likely 
_ to make them estimable men, I have selected such lives 
| as seemed to me best calculated to make them think, 
| and be convinced that industry, perseverance, and firm- 
| 


aud Raleigh. 





ness, and geutleness and kindness of dispusition, are 


among the truest sources of lasting happiness.'—Au- 
thor's Preface. 


4. The PEASANTS of CHAMOUNI, containing an 
Attempt to reach the Summit of Mont Blanc; auda 
| Delineation of the Scenery among the Alps: 

‘A worid of wonders, where creation seems 
No more the works of nature, but her dreams.’ 


With an elegant Frontispiece and Viguette, price 2s, 


‘tty-five Parts, at Six Shillings each, or Bound iu | 6d. balf-bound, 





| 





5. ZSOP IN RHYME, with some Originals. By 
JUFFERYS TAYLOR, of Ongar. Second Edition, 
12mo. price 4s. neatly half-bound, with au Engraving 
to each Fable. 

6. HARRY'S HOLIDAY; or, the Doings of One 
whwu had Nothing todo. Third Fadition, 18mo, price 
2s. 61 half-bound. By the same Author. 

7. RALPH RICHARDS, the Miser. 18mo. 2s. 6d. 
half-bound. By the same Author. 

8. NATURAL HISTORY for CHILDREN ; being 
a familiar Account of the most remarkable Quadrupeds, 
Birds, Insects, Fishes, and Reptiles, Trees, and Plants. 
In five Pocket Volumes, with Plates and numerous 
Cuts. Price 10s. 6d neatly ha!f-bound. 

N.B. The Volumes of this Work may be had sepa- 
rately, price 2s 64 each, neatly half-bound, 

9. A SHORT HISTORY of FRANCE; including 
the principal Events, from the Foundation of the Em- 
pire by Pharamond to the Restoration of Louis XVIII. 
By Mrs. MOORE. In 2 vols illustrated with 32 Plates, 
printed uniformly with the long-esteemed Histories of 
Mrs: Trimmer. Price 8s. bound in red. 

10. LESSONS of MATERNAL LOVE;; or, Family 
Instruction. Written by a Mother for her Children. 
2s. 6d. half*bound. 

11. The WOODLAND COMPANION ; or, a brief 
Description of British Trees, with some Account of 
their Uses By Dr. Aikin. Third Edition, illustrated 
by 28 Plates, 9s. neatly half-bound. 

12. ARTS of LIFE:—I. Of Providing Food: 2. Of 
Providing Clothing: 3. Of Providing Shelter ;—de- 
scribedin a Series of Letters, for the Instruction of 
Young Persons. Third Edition, half-bound, 2s. 6d. 
By the same Author. 

13. NATURAL HISTORY of the Year, being an 
Enlargement of the Calendar of Nature. By Mr. Arthur 
Aikin, Fourth Edition, 12mo, 3s, boards. 

14. JUVENILE CORRESPONDENCE; or, Letters 
designed as Examples of the Epistolary Style, for 
Children of both Sexes. By Miss Aikin. Second Edi- 
tion, 18mo. half-bound, 2s. 6d. 

15. A COMPENDIUM of ZOOLOGY ; being a De- 
scription of more than Three Hundred Animals, con- 
firmed by actual and persunal Observations, with ori- 
ginal Remarks, and interesting Quotations from An- 
cient and Modern Authors; to which is subjoined an 
Appendix, on Allegorical and Fabulous Animals. A 
new Edition, carefully revised and corrected. Iu 12mo. 
price 5s. 6d. boards, illustrated by accurate Figures en- 
graved on Wood. 

16 CORTEZ; or, the Conquest of Mexico: as re- 
lated by a Pather to his Children, and designed for the 
Instruction of Youth. Trauslated from the German of 
J. H.Campe, by Elizabeth Hetme. A new Edition, 
with a Map. price 5s. 6d bound. 

17. COLUMBUS, or, the Discovery of America. By 
the same Author. A new Edition, }2mo. with a Map, 

rice 5s. 6d. bound. 

18. PIZARRO; or, the Conquest of Pern. By the 
same Author. 1!2mo. with a Map, price 5s. 6d. bound. 

19. JUVENILE PIECES; designed for the Youth of 
both Sexes: including the Student's Dream; the Vi- 
sion of Female Excelleace; the Painter's Panegyrist, 
&c.; with an Essay on Education, and a Panoramic 
Survey of the World. By John Evaus, LL.D. Sixth 
Euition, enlarged, 12mo. with Plates. Price 4s. 6d. 
boards. 

20. VOEMS on various Subjects, selected to enforce 
the Practice of Virtue, and to comprise, in ong Volume, 
the Beauties of English Poetry. By T. E. Tomkins. 
A new Edition, with many additional Poems. Ina 
neat pocket volume, price 3s. bound. 

21. The FIRST PRINCIPLES of RELIGION, and 
the Existence of a Deity, explained in a Series of Dia- 
logues, adapted to the Capacity of the Infant Miud. 
By M.P. Price 2s. half bound. 

22. COBWEBS to CATCH FLIES; or, Dialogues 
in short Sentences, adapted to Children from the Age 
of Three to Eight Years. By Mrs. Teachweil. In 
Two Volumes, price 3s. boards; or handsomely bound, 
iu One Volume ; a new Edition, with entirely new Emm- 
bellishments. 

23. RATIONAL SPORTS; or, the Game of Trades 
aud Commerce, in Dialogues passing among the Chil- 
dren of a Family. By Mrs. Teachwell, a new and im- 
proved Edition, with fine cuts, price Is. 60. half-bound. 

24. FABLES IN MONOSYLLABLES: by Mrs. 
Teachwell. To which are added the Morals, in Dia- 
logues between a Mother and Children; a New Edition, 
— eae cuts from new designs, price 1s. 6d. half. 

ound. 

25. The SECOND BOOK of Mrs. TEACHWELL’S 
FABLES, in words of greater length. . Price Is. 6d. 
half-bound. _. 

26. LA BAGATELLE;; intended to introduce Chil- 
dren of Three or Four Years old, to some knowledge of 
the Freuch Language. Two Vols. price 3s. 

27. The PINK, a Flower in the Juvenile Garlaud, 
consisting of short Poems adapted to the understanding 
of Young Children, and embellished with Thirty-two 
we oe eal and 1s. 6d. coloured. — 

8. The : (\Upen the same plan),’price ls. 
VY lain, or Is, Gd.| vcoured. — a 
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This day is published, in 3 yolumes. 12mo, price 21s 
'"" « bolrds, 


THE SPAEWIFE; 

A TALE OF THE SCOTTISH CHRONICLES. 
By the Anthor of ‘Abuals of the Parish, Ringan 
Githaize,” &c. 

* They say—Quhat say they ' Let them say.’-- Aberdeen. 

Printed for Oliver and Boyd, Edinburgh, and G. 
and W B. Whibtaker, London. 
Of whom may he lad, by the same Author, 
RINGAN GILHAIZE, or. PHE COVENANTERS, 
3 wels. 18moe, Qis. boards. - 





To be Published in Eiguteen Monthly Parts, price 


10s. 6d. 
The PROGRESSES and PUBLIC 
PROCESSIONS 


QUEEN ELIZABETH. Among 
which are interspersed other Solemnities, Publie Ea- 
lertainments, a rkable Events, during the Reign 
of that illustrious. Princess. Collected from Original 
Manuscripts, scarce Pamphlets, Corporation Records, 
Parochial Regigters, kc &c. Hiustrated with Histori- 
cal Notes. 

By JOHN NICHOLS, F.S A: Lond, Edin. and Perth. 

*%e* The Work may be had compete, price £9. 9s. 
boards. 

Tn compliance with the request of some Literary 
Friends, who are desirous of obtaining this much-im- 
proved Edition, the Publishers have arranged afew co- 
ees (the whole [wpression beng only 250 copies) in 
“ghteen Portions, containing, on an average, at least 
110 pages of neatly printed Letter-press and at least 
Two Plates; to be delivered in Monthly Parts, at Half- 
a-guiuea ¢ach; the first of them was ready on New 
Year's Day, 1824. Orders received by Johu Nichols 
and Sou, No. 25, Parliament Street; or by any Book- 
seller in town or country. 





SPIRIT OF THE JOURNALS. 
This day is published, price 10s. 6d. iu boards, 


THE SPIRIT of the PUBLIC 


JOURNALS, forthe Year 1823: being an impartial Se- 
lection of the most exquisite Essays, he d' Esprit, aud 
Tales of Humour, Prose and Verse, that have appeared 
in the Morning, Evening. and Sanday Newspapers. 
Witb explanatory Nutes. Lilustrated with a Portrait 
w de dee, 43 and Six Huniorous Designs, by Cruik- 

Londen: printed for Sherwood, Joues, aud Co. Pater. 
noster Row. 

*,° This Work comfains the Poetry of the John Bull, 
from the commencement; all the hamourous Bow- 
street Reports aud Varieties from the Herald; the Epi- 
and Jeux d'Esprit of the Chronicle; choice 
tee Bren and Facetiw from the Times and Exausiner ; 
the whole of the celebrated Parodies on Movre’s Melo 
dies; witty Morceaux from the New Times, Literary 
Chronicle, Museum, aad Magazines ; Vagaries from the 
Eveving Papers; and many Original Pieces —arranged 
so as to forma most entertaining Volume, either for tue 
mary’ Fire-side, ur Post-cliaise.—To be continued 
auuualiy, 


MR. BUCK{NGHAM'S ASIATIC JOURNAL. 
This day is poblished, price 3s. (id. 


THE ORILENTAL HERALD 
AND COLONIAL REVIEW. 
Tube conducied by James § Buckingham, late Editor 
of. the Calcutta Journal 
Contents: bk Generai Oatline of the Work.—Il. Ex- 
amination of a Pamphlet, published by the Goi erner. ge- 
neral of India, iu defence of his Bauish ment of Mr. Buck- 
ingham—If. Essays on the distinguishing Characteris- 
tics of the principal Goveraments of Asia, commencing 
with Turkey.—tV. On the Difficulties which oppose 
Steam Navigation to India, by way of the Mediterra. 
nean aud Red Sea.—~V. On the dajustice hitherto done 
te the Merits of Ovieutal Literature —VL. On the pre- 





f 


| 





Se 


ut State of Great Britain as cémpared with former | 
periods of her History.--VIL. Oa the conflicting Claims | 


of the East aud West Indians, with a word on behalf 
of a third party, 
Burnmg of a 


the ee of Eogiand —VIII. On the | 
indon Witows.—1X. On Retarning to | 


Bugiand after an ‘absence uf many years —X. Song of | 


an Arabian Gill —XL_ The Indian Lover's Song. —X 1. 
Selections of the most interesting portions of the In- 
dian Journals —XIIL. Debate at the India House ona 
motion fora Mousment to the late Charles Grant, Esq. 


—XIV. General Summary of Intelligence trom India | 
and the Colcnies.—XV_ Precis of Proceedings iu Eng- | 


land relative to these quarters—XVI. Shipping Re- 
ports, &c. 
Printed fur J. M. Richardson, 23, Cornhill; and sold 


4 Wm. Blackwood, Ediubargh, aud Jolin Cumming, | 


ublin. 
*.* Orders for this Publication may be given to any 
of the Booksellers in Town or Country, through whoin 
ethe Work may be regularly obtained. 


. Sellers and ] 


BURKE'S WORKS —GENUINE EDITION. 
Lately published, handsomely printed in Ten Volumes, 
Svo. price, in boards, £3, Ids. 


The MISCELLANEOUS WORKS 


of the Right Hon. EDMUND BURKE, comprising 
his celebrated Pieces on the French Revolution, on the 
Sublimeand Beautiful, an Abridgment of English His- 
tory, &c. ke Also 
Volumes Eleven to Fourteen, (ou India Affairs,) price 
£7 2s. in boards. é' 
Printed for C and J. Rivingten, Waterloo Place, 
Pall Mall, and St. Paul's Chareh Yard. 
*.¢ A few Copies of Volumes, Four to Seven, iu 4to. 


may be had to complete the Edition in that Size. 








This day is published, in 3 vols. post Sov. price 
£1. 11s. 6d. boards, 
By 


SAINT RONAN’S WELL. 
the Author of * Wavesley,’ kc. 


‘A merry place, ’tis said, in days of yore ; 

But something ails it now—the place is cursed.’ 

Wordsworth. 

Printed for Archibald Constable and Co. Edinburgh; 
and Hurst, Robinson, and Co ,90, Cheapside, and 8, 
Pall Mall, London, 

Of whom may be had, by the same Author, QUEN- 
TIN DURWARD, 5 vuls. post Svo., second Edition, 
£1. 11s. 6d. boards. 





The Ist of January was published, price 2s 6d. 


THE AS[ATIC JOURNAL and 
Mouthly Register for British India and its Dependen- 
cies, No. 97, for January 1824: containing, in addition to 
a variety of other interesting matter, a correct Report 
of the Debate in the General Court at the East India 
House, on the 17th December, resvecting the tate 
Charles Grant, Esq , and the latest possible intelligence 
from the several Presidencies in India. with lists of Ci- 
vil and Military Appointments, Promottens, Births, 
Marriages, and Deaths. 

London: printed for Kingsbury, Parbury, and Allen, 
Leadenhall Street. 


This Day is published, 


BLACKWOOD'S EDINBURGH 
MAGAZINE, No, LXXNIUI for December, 1823. 
CONTENTS : 
I. The Chancellor and the Edinburgh Review.—IL. 
Panacess for Poverty. —TH.? A Chapter on Goblins — 
IV. The West Indian Controversy, No. 2.—¥. Whig 
and Tory.—V!. The Graces, or Literary Souvenir.— 
Vif. Beauty —VIIL. Spain —IX. Letters of Timothy 
Tickler, Esq. to eminent Literary Characters. No.12 
On the last Number of the Edinburgh Review.—X. 
The Diary of Joseph Burridge; Esq of Milford Hall, 
Essex. edited by Lord Flandets —XT. Wrest!iaua, or an 
Historical Account of Aucient and Modern Wrestling, 
by W. Litt —XII. Notices of the Modern British Dra- 
matists. No.2. Beddoes —XIIf. Works preparing for 
Publication. XIV Monthly List of New Publications. 





—XV. Appointments, Promotions, &c—XVI. Births, | 


Marriages, and Deaths. 
Printed for William: Blackwood, Edinburgh; and 
T. Cadell, Strand, London 





This day is published, in 8vo. price 15s. in boards, 


THE LAW OF TENURES, in- 


cluding the Theory and Peactice of Copyholds, by the 
tate Lord Chief Baron Gilbert; with an Historical In- 


troduction on the Feudal System, and copious Notes | 


and Illustrations 
By CHARLES WATKINS, Esq. 


Of the Middle Temple, Buirrister at Law, Author of | 


‘Au Essay ou the Law of Descents,’ &c, 

The Fifth Edition, with the Annotator’s last Correc- 
tions and Additions; and prepared for the Press by 
Robert Studley Vidal, Esq., of the Middle Temple. 

A new Ejition of the above Work having been 
called for, it has been carefully revised. and corrected 
throughout; and, in the hope of its conducing in no 
sinall degree to the ease and accommodation of the 
Reader, an improvement has been attempted in regard 
to the distribution of the additional Notes, by subjoin- 
ing them at the foot of the Text instead of placing them 
apart by themselves, as in the former editiou, at the 
end ofthe Volume. I[t has also been eudeavoured to 
make this Work, iu point of size, paper, and type, cor- 
respund, as nearly as possible, with the late improved 
editions of the Anunotator’s other Publications. This 
Edition, it is mereover hoped, will be found to possess 
a still higher claim to the aftention of the Profession 
and the Public, from its comprising a variety of Cor- 
rections aud Additions which the late Mr, Watkins left 
betiind him in his own hand-writing, and which came 
with his other papers into the possession of the preseut 
Editor, as his Executor. 

London : printed for J. and W. T. Clarke, Law Book- 

ublishers, Portdgal Street, Lincoln's Tun 


This day is published, in a Pocket Volame, bandsomely 
printed, price 3s 6d. 


A NEW CATALOGUE of such 
LAW BOOKS as are of General Use, and of the beg; 
Edit‘ons, inclading the Modern Pablications: intended 
as a Guide to the Purchasers of Legal Works. 
Louden: printed for J and W. F.Clarke, Law Book. 
sellers aud Publishers, Portugal Street, Lincoln's Tuy, 
N. B Libraries and Parcels of Law Books purchased 


This day is published, 8vo. 10s. 6d. boards, 


LEGEN DRE’S ELEMENTS or 
GEOMETRY, and of PLANE and SPHERICAL 
TRIGONOMETRY. 

Edited by DAVID BREWSTER, LL.D. 
Fellow of the Royal Society of London, and Secretary 
to the Royal Society of Edinburgh ; with additional 
Notes and Improvements, Wood-euts, &c. 

Printed for Oliver and Boyd, Edinburgh; and @, 
and W. B. Whittaker, London. . 


CYMMRODORION. 


The MEDALLION of this Society 


and FIVE GUINEAS will he given for the most ap. 
proved Weish Ode, aud the same for the most approved 
English Essay, on the followimg subjects, viz —For the 
Welsh Ode, * Aregwedd Voeddog’ (Boadicea) For the 
English Essay, ‘ The peculiar construction aud Beauly 
of Welsh Puetry, with Specimeus an} Translations of 
the same, from the works of aucient Bards’ 

The Compusitions of Candidates for the prizes to je 
sent, by the Ist of May next, to the Secretary of the 
Society, at the Freemasous’ Tavern, London 

MEDALLION WAFERS. 
PORTRALTS of His Most Gracions 
MAJESTY GEORGE THE FOURTH and LORD 
BYRON executed in imitative Cameo, from Me lels by 
Barnett, are just published by Messrs. Thompson, No. |. 
Wellington Street, Water Bridge, price 6s. plaia, 
8s. shaded. N.B Abont 1900 Sulpliur Casts to be sold 
cheap. 


~~ 
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and 


TRIALS AT HERTFORD. 


|THE OBSERVER of SUNDAY, 





' Jan. 11, will of necessity be Two Sheets. No Advertise- 
| mentsineither, The price of the Two Sheets will he 
Fourteen-pence. Tiey will contain a very copious 


with Seven Engravings, viz: 1. Tie Representation of 
+ the Court Hause, at Hertford, drawn during the tine 
ofthe Trials,—2. The Scene of the Murder, with the 
Gig in the Lane. —3. The Pond in the Garden, iv 
which Mr. Weare was first thrown —4. The Pond a 
Elstree, in which the Body was found.—5. The Stabk, 
with the Deceased placed across the Horse.—6. Vier 
from the Cottage-window, from which the Deceased is 
seen being drawn along the path of the Gardeu,—7. A 
Ground Plan, taken by order of the Magistrates. 
These Two Sheets of The Observer will be kept o 
sale until the last day of January, at the Office, No. 1@, 
Strand, London, where franks can be bad to send them 
to any part of the United Kindom, free of charge. 


PRINTING OFFICE, 

Old Baswell Court, Carey Street, Jan. 1, Wr. 

~ . . . y 
| G. Davipson respectfully inforins his 
| Friends and Gentlemen engaged in Literary Pursuits 
, that his Son, G. H DAVIDSON, has joined him i 
basiness; aud, in announcing this change, he gladly 
_ avails himself of the opportunity to return his since 
| thanks for the m iny favours he has persoually tt 








ceived. To those who have not already honoured bis 
with their commands, he begs to state that the m* 
_ terials of the office are of the best description, a 
| as it is his inteutiou,in conjunction with bis Son, & 
| carry on the business upon a liberal and more extende? 
| scale, new founts of type will be cast for auy works 
| of suitable magnitude” He begs also to recommen 
| to general attention, their superior large presses, whic? 
| are adapted for the finest works in double foolseap 
| double crown, double demy, newspapers, &c. alle 
which will enable them to perform tieir engagemed! 
upon the most advantageous terms to their emplayer 
Solicitors and Gentlemen connected with the Slee 
Estates will find their large types well selected ford 
play ; and Bills in Parliament, Cases in Chancery, 
similar works, will be printed with any despatch & 
may be required.—Dec. 4, 1823. 
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